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AN ACCOUNT OF A TOUR THROUGH THE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 



CHARLES LYNE, M. A., 




Manchester: Priuted by Charles Simmi and Co. - 



TO 

WILLIAM RASHLEIGH, Esq., 

Of Mena"billy, in the County of Cornwall. 



Mt Dear Sir, 

Two reasons, the one of 9k personal, and the other of a 
public nature, make me desirous of publishing this little work 
under the sanction of your name. 

I will not risk your displeasure by enumerating the many 
obligations under which you haye laid me, and the yarious 
proofs of friendship, which for many years I have received 
from you. They are, however, gratefully remembered, and 
highly valued. 

The other motive I shall not hesitate to declare, there being 
few gentlemen to whom I could with more propriety dedicate 
a work, an evident design of which is to propitiate the co- 
operation of the members of the Church in the efforts now 
being made to increase her efficiency, and extend her benefits. 

You have built and endowed a beautiful House of Prayer, 
and been mainly instrumental in restoring two others to pri- 
mitive i>rder and simplicity. " He hath built us a synagogue," 
is recorded as a proof of the real patriotism of on^ who obtained 
mercy from the Lord. Your exertions in the cause of Christian 
education are equally liberal and unostentatious. The memo- 
rial of such works — connected as they are with eternity — shall 
endure, whilst others of mere earthly design, however much 
they may attract the gaze of admiration, and the applause of 
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man^ will be either forgotten, or remembered with remorse and 
yexation of spirit. 

I know enough of your character to convince me that this 
mention of a few of your efforts to enlarge the kingdom of 
Christ, will be a painful infliction on you: but, there are 
occasions when the light of an individual should be made to 
shine before men, that others, seeing his good works, may be 
induced to follow his example, and glorify our Father which 
is in heaven. If the members of our Church would exert 
themselves according to their ability — and nothing short of 
this will satisfy God — the anarchy and confusion which now 
threaten to lay waste our country, would soon give place ; and 
peace and happinesSy truth and jttsticey religion and piety ^ 
would he established among us for all generations. 

I remain. 

My dear Sir, 
Your faithful friend, and 

Servant in Christ, 

CHARLES LYNE. 

Ttwardreath Parsonage, 
September 26th, 1844. 



INTRODUCTION. 



One day in the summer of 18 — , I was sum- 
moned by my servant to receive a stranger, who, 
from his own account, was travelling through our 
western counties, and wished to obtain some in- 
formation respecting the antiquities of Cornwall. 

How far I was able to satisfy his queries it is 
unnecessary here to state. Enough be it to 
say, that we visited together some of those 
scenes which are considered by ourselves worthy 
of a stranger's attention, and with which my new 
acquaintance expressed himself much delighted. 

How long he remained in our parts it is also 
needless to add, but in parting from me he placed 
in my hands a small packet, requesting me to 
open it when he was gone, and to make whatever 
use of it I pleased. This I promised to do. On 
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breaking open the parcel I found that it contained 
an account of a portion of the stranger's life, spent 
in the manufacturing districts. I carefiilly read 
over the papers, and determined on giving to the 
public an opportunity of perusing them also, and 
vrhich, I trust, will not be without use to those 
into whose hands they may fall. 

My stranger friend is gone, and if we never 
meet again, I must make this preface the means 
of conveying to him my thanks for the gratifi- 
cation I have received from a perusal of his 
" Wanderings.'*' 



AN OLD MAN'S WANDEEINGS. 



CHAPTER I. 



' He hath Btnn^ places cramm'd with obHmtlon, 
which he TsnU In mangled tomu." 

BUtBSrERE. 



, A M now faat siiiking into the toIo 
I of years, and having spent a great 
I part of my life iu the North, have 
' picked up much infonnation on the 
morals and habita of the people in 
this neighbourhood. I am not much of a scholar, 
but sdll, I fancy, con write my own language anfB- 
dently well to be understood by the poor, to whom 
I address myself, and have therefore determined 
upon giving to them the results of my experience. 
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In the ups and downs of life I have seen much 
people, and some one remarks, 'no matter who, that 
the proper study of mankind is man ; in this respect 
perhaps I shall be forgiven if I flatter myself possessed 
of the means of saying something worth hearing. 

Gentle reader, if you are disposed to attend me 
after this brief introduction, I shall be very glad of 
your company, but you must not come with an im- 
.pression that we are going to walk arm in arm along 
the great streets, and among the chief thoroughfares 
of our town, where fine shops, carriages, well dressed 
gentlemen and ladies are to be seen; — sometimes of 
course we may wend our way among these fashionable 
places of resort, but not often; — they are to me scenes 
of great temptation and danger, and therefore as much 
as possible I avoid them. — Four times, when admiring 
the contents of a window where prints and annuals 
were lying with as many hues on their covers as glisten 
on the scales of dying dolphins, I lost my pocket- 
handkerchief; once my spectacles — tortoiseshell by 
the bye, and an heirloom of my grandmother s, a good 
old creature of whom I may hereafter say something ; 
twice I have been knocked down by the pole of one 
of those long vehicles, which both from their size, 
and the curious contents they bear, give one the idea 
of Noah's Ark on wheels ; and sometimes, — well, I 
wont enter more minutely into my grievances, the 
existence of them is bad enough in memory without 
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giving them a more prominent place on paper. Suffice 
it to say, that I have had enough to sicken me of the 
large thoroughfares, as places for ohserration, and 
therefore our excursion will generally be in less noisy 
places, where we shall see human nature as it is, and 
learn many a useful lesson not to be learned elsewhere. 

On a very beautiful day, many months since, I 
took my place one morning to Bolton by the train, 
to pay a visit to that place. The third class coaches 
were almost full, (I generally travel by the third class 
in fine days, it is cheaper, and there are more matters 
for study in them than in the other carriages ;) — after 
a good deal of pushing and squeezing, with a sprinkling 
of smiles from the good-humoured, and frowns from 
the crabbed, I insinuated myself through the crowd 
around the narrow door, and hove to, as the sailors say, 
in the middle of a mass of living humanity, composed 
of weavers, spinners, one or two soldiers, a few 
tradesmanlike looking people, two clergymen, as I 
guessed from their dress and demeanour, and a motley 
crew of divers trades and professions, too indefinite on 
so short an acquaintance even to make a surmise upon. 

As soon as I was tolerably reconciled to my situa- 
tion, I began to scrutinize my companions, a plan 
I always adopt on these occasions, — and discovered 
first on my right two young men in bear-skin coats, 
bright blue neckkerchiefs, pins to match, &c., both of 
whom I afterwards learned were shop-boys in the 
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flourishing establishment of Figgins and Co., brass- 
kettle makers, at Manchester. — In this quarter I saw 
at once there was Httle to be gained, save indeed in 
way of warning, for of all the classes of society I meet, 
none are so dull and uninteresting as over dressed shop- 
boys. Uninviting, however, as the prospect was, I 
determined upon exchanging a few words with my 
companions, so as soon as the bell for departure had 
sounded, and the boiler had sent forth its shrill un- 
earthly whistle, giving notice that we were in motion, 
I tiuned myself to the right, and made the Englishman's 
customary first remark — " that it was a very fine day." 

From the way in which my remark was received it 
became at once evident that my new acquaintances 
were of that class who assume a position that does not 
belong to them, in fact they were of the race of 
Shams ; they both of them looked at me in a very 
conceited way, reechoed my observation, " that it was 
a very fine day," and turned to each other with a 
disagreeable grin which said, as plain as grin could say, 
that they were far finer mettled fellows than myself, 
and that my conversation would not be agreeable. 

I was not annoyed, I never am with such silly 
people, bat I felt pity, and thought within myself, 
what a misfortune it was to these young boys that 
they had not sensible and religious parents, who might 
instruct them in the duties of their station, and teach 
them the sinfulness of attempting to a<;t a part in 
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life above that in which GrOD had placed them. 
Musing upon this, my thoughts were carried to young 
William Sampspn, a shop-boy in Liverpool of my 
acquaintance, who, avoiding the usual evil habits of 
his class, saves up the money he has to spare, for the 
support of his aged parents, and devotes his leisure 
time to study and wholesome recreations which are 
likely to improve his mind, and fit him for a future 
useful career in life. 

My attention was next turned to the left, where 
was a poor woman with a child, who, from her modest 
and pensive appearance, and the kind way in which she 
treated the poor infant at her breast, at once arrested 
my regards, and determined me to enquire into her 
history. For this purpose I commenced a subject 
which I have always found sufficient introduction to 
a mother — I spoke of her child. " Your baby," I 
said, ^Mooks ill, my good woman, is anything the 
matter with it T I spoke these few words in as kind 
a way as I could, for I thought she was one who 
needed kindness, and with whom a kind word would 
go a long way ; nor was I deceived. She looked at 
me gratefully, as though she was not much accus- 
tomed to soft words, and replied, "that her baby 
was indeed ill, and that it was not fit that he should 
be taken about as she had been obHged to take him." 

"Have you travelled far?** I asked. "Not this 
time," was the answer, — " I am only from Manchester 
to day, — yesterday I came from Bolton — to day 
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I return: — and yet I am a great traveller," she added, 
" day by day, wet and dry, sunshine and storm, for 
the last two years, I have tramped the country in 
search of that which I pray you, sir, may never want 
— Bread. — Some are kind to me and some not, some 
turn me from their doors like a dog, and some give 
me that I ask. — The poor, sir, those who have little 
to depend upon but their daily bread, they are the 
most kind to me. And yet the rich sometimes assist 
me, yes there are some among them that can feel for 
such as I." 

" And what have you been doing in Manchester V* 
I asked. "Begging," she replied, "and begging 
from those who are least disposed to pity — rich 
relations. I was well off, once, sir; my friends are 
well off now. I went to one of them to day, no 
matter who he is, he ought to have treated me better ; 
he gave me nothing, and I have had hard work to 
beg enough elsewhere to pay my fare back, for I am 
too weak to walk with this child in my arms. — 
'Tis a weary way, sir, and my poor child's weight is 
now almost too much for me. And yet he is thin," 
she added, looking at him, while the tears fell down 
her cheek, " he is thin, poor baby. But it will not 
matter long, he will soon go with his father, they 
will travel together." 

"Where to?" I asked, scarcely thinking of the 
purport of my question, so much interested was I in 
her tale. " To the grave," she replied. — " We have 
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buried three, sir; my husband's dying, and this is 
my last. You will not think it strange that I never 
like to have him out of my sight." A long silence 
succeeded this last remark of my companion, which 
neither of us seemed disposed to break. We were 
approaching Bolton; I was hesitating between half 
a crown or five shillings to give her, and was already 
drawing the latter from my pocket, for I felt certain 
that the woman spoke the truth. It may be vanity, or 
what not, but I have an idea that I can detect an im- 
poster at once, and was sure she was none ; when a 
sudden thought struck me, and I asked — "Can I 
see your husband T " Yes sir," she replied, " but we 
live in a dirty place, a gentleman like you wont like 
to go there." " Yes indeed I shall," I replied, " I will 
go with you and see your husband, perhaps some- 
thing may be done for him." " Nothing," she replied, 
in a tone which showed that hope was a stranger to 
her. " Is he so very ill T I asked. " Oh ! sir," she 
answered, " when I knew him first, he was as healthy 
and stout as any man in the neighbourhood, but 
poverty and sickness have done their work with him, 
he is now nothing but skin and bone. No physic can 
cure him now, he is too far gone for that." 

By this time we had reached the end of our journey, 
and making our way through the crowd that was 
assembled on the outside of the station house, we 
started together on our errand. 
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Do bll Ilka bidMonea ; one no km 
Bat & wholg ahoiraT doe* follow.' 




F T E B threading many Btreeta, 
[ which were like most back streets 
our manufocturiDg towns — here 
I and there a group of dirty children, 
' with hair hanging down uncombed 
over their shoulders like the manes of unbroken 
colts, a eand-cart and a hone-cart, sundry old women 
sitting on the steps basking in the sun enjoying 
their mid-day pipes, (one of the few attainable en- 
joyments of the poor,) heaps of newly -discharged 
coals, &c., &c., — we arrived at some steps, down 
which my conductor led me, and at the foot, opening 
the door, she shewed me into the presence of the 
sick man. 

He was apparently above forty yeara old, but sick- 
ness had given him an appearance of age beyond his 
years, as I learnt afterwards, and in reality he was little 
more than thirty. 
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A single glance was sufficient to convince me that 
the poor woman's fears were well founded, and that, 
humanly speaking, her hushand had not long to live. 
He was evidently in one of the last stages of con> 
sumption. As soon as he saw his wife, which he did 
not until she approached the place where he was 
lying, a sudden smile came over his face, whicli 
showed that her affection was not unre turned. — "And 
how d'ye feel yourself, William ?" was the first ques- 
tion; "are you hotter than when I left?" To this 
an answer was returned in the negative. Further 
questions elicited that he had spent a had night; 
that old Molly Brown, the next door neighbour, had 
been very kind in cooking him a little drop of gruel, 
and making his bed for him ; and that John Pember- 
ton, a neighbour, had dropped in to have a little bit 
of talk with him. After this, the wife told her tale, 
which was, as we have seen, an unsuccessful applica- 
tion to her rich relation. 

When she had finished, I could see the tears come 
into the poor fellow's eyes as he said, " Oh, Mary, I 
have been the cause of all your troubles ; I only pray 
that I may be forgiven, and that when I am gone 
they'll be kinder to you." While this conversation 
was going on, I turned round to examine the apart- 
ment; every thing in it told a tale of the deepest 
poverty ; there was neither table nor chair, the office 
of the former was entirely dispensed with, and that 
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of the latter supplied by an old deal box which was 
drawu up in front of the fire-place, where was burn- 
ing the last remains of a small coal fire. In one 
comer was a cupboard, the door of which was open, 
and wherein was a tea-pot without a handle, two 
small cups, and some broken bits of crockery, for 
which I could perceive no other possible use than to 
remind their owners of what they once possessed. 
The bed on which the sick man was lying appeared 
to be nothing more than some straw sewed up in 
sacking, and was placed on the floor near the fire- 
place, for warmth, as the only covering he had was 
that afforded by the renmant of an old blanket and 
some worn-out clothes. — I was engaged in my sur- 
vey, deeply grieving over all I saw, when the poor 
woman called her husband's attention to me, saying 
that I was a stranger gentleman she had met on 
the railway, who had expressed a wish to visit him. 
— At these words I came forward, and said how 
sorry I was to see him in so weak a state, at the 
same time expressing hopes, which in reality I did 
not entertain, that he might soon be better. To this 
the invalid replied, shaking his head, that he had 
given up all hopes of recovery. " I think," he added, 
" I might have been saved if I could have got proper 
food six months agone, but its too late now." " Do you 
receive anything from your parish?" I asked, "for 
your house, and indeed every thing about you, denotes 
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the most grievous state of destitution." " They 
send us now, sir," replied the wife, "two shillings 
a-week; but what is that for three, and one of us 
sick?" "Have you applied for more?" I enquired. 
*' Yes, sir," she answered, " but they said that if we 
could not live upon that, we might go to the house. 
We did go there once, but they parted us one from 
the other, and I could not bear it, so I begged we 
might be sent away again. I would almost rather 
die than go there." — " That, my good woman," I re- 
plied, "is not right; but did they treat you kindly 
when there?" — "Yes," she answered, "I cant say 
anything against that ; and perhaps it is wrong in me 
to complain so bitterly as I do against their rules, for 
I know they are often imposed upon, and are obliged 
to have strict laws — I am afraid, sir, the poor are 
a very wicked race." — " Yes," I replied, " and so I 
fear are the rich; both rich and poor have been 
wicked, and now Gron's judgments are coming upon 
them in consequence. The poor are suffering first ; 
as is always the case, the weakest go first to the 
wall ; but, ere long, unless the rich mend themselves, 
their turn will come, and, depend upon it, their 
punishment will not be the lighter from having been 
so long delayed. 

" Are you Church people ?" I asked. " Yes," re- 
plied the man, " we used to go to church sometimes, 
and sometimes to meeting; I have nothing to say 
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against the Church." — " Indeed I should hope not," 
I replied, '' I should hope that no one professing 
Christianity has anything to say against any ordinance 
of GrOD — hut from what you say I am afraid you 
are not exactly a Chorchman. Have you sent for 
a clergyman to visit you in your sickness?" — "No," 
replied the man, "although I have often thought of 
doing so, for old John Pemherton tells me that the 
vicar is a very kind gentleman, and always glad to 
visit poor folks; hut, somehow or other, we've not 
thought much ahout it, other things have come in and 
crossed our purposes, — poverty, sir, is a sorry hurden, 
and often makes us break our good resolutions ; for 
when one has neither food nor clothing, one thinks 
more of the body than of the soul, and gets stupid 
in a manner." — "No doubt," I replied, "it requires 
a good deal of faith to make poverty as beneficial 
to us as it is intended to be. It is like heat, as 
an old archbishop once said, it either melts or it 
hardens according to the matter upon which it acts, 
— the same sun that melts wax, hardens clay." 
" Ah, sir," said the man, " that's a true saying. 
You need not go far to see a proof of it — my 
poor wife is the wax, and I'm the clay. She has 
had a deal more to bear than I have, and yet she 
never repines ; but me, oh my heart is very very 
hard. Gon help me, I'm a sad sinner." 

"Are you a native of Bolton?" I asked. "No," 
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he answered ; '' I was bom in Buckinghamshire, and 
came down with my father and mother into this 
country, when I was about fifteen years old. Since 
that time my history has been a sad one/* — " What 
brought you down into these parts?" I asked. — "Why, 
sir, you see," he continued, " that up in Buckingham- 
shire, folk get small wages, and we used to hear 
tell of the great fortimes that were made in Manches- 
ter and hereabouts, and so as my father had a large 
family, and found hard work to make both ends 
meet, he determined upon leaving his home, and 
coming here. — But for my part, I wish we had never 
moved. It is true, we were very poor, but that was 
our greatest trial ; we have had many worse since we 
came. — Perhaps sir," he continued, " you would like 
to hear a little bit of my history ; in this place folk 
dont seem to care for one another as they do up in 
our country, and so I seldom talk much about my 
own affairs. Mayhap it is because there are more 
of them here, or because they are always getting 
money. John Pemberton says one great reason is 
because they are so divided in religion ; in his 
country he tells me there are no dissenters, and 
he thinks that wherever dissent comes, brotherly 
love ceases; — it may be so, I cant tell, but I am 
sure that folks here dont care for each other as they 
do up at Aylesbury. You, sir, dont look like a man 
of this country." 
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To this proposal of telling his history, I answered 
that I should like very much to hear it, but was 
afraid the exertion of talking would be more than 
he ought to undergo. " No" he replied ; " it will do 
me more good than, harm to think of by-gone days, 
and the old places where I spent my childhood, 
which are dearer to me than all others in the world. 
We lived a Httle way out of Aylesbury, in a small 
cottage of Squire Spencers, and though it is near 
twenty years since I saw it last, I remember it as 
well as if it was yesterday. It was not built of brick, 
and red, like the houses hereabouts, it was made of 
clay and plaster, and kept together by great beams of 
wood, which the Squire used to have painted black. 
— There was a little garden in front, full of beautiful 
fruit trees, and green stuff, which we used to cul- 
tivate, and keep in order when work was done ; we 
had also some little flower beds before the door, 
where the gillyflowers and roses used to bloom 
earlier than any others in the country. A brook ran 
at a little distance, in which during summer time we 
dabbled like ducks ; and many is the time I have 
caught a good rowing from our poor mother, for com- 
ing home frx)m that brook, as wet and dirty as a 
drowned rat. — ^We were very poor, as I said ; seldom 
had flesh-meat, except on a Sunday, and then gene- 
rally a bit of bacon that came from the pig we 
had fatted and killed ourselves; however we were 
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content, and that, I have learnt since, is hetter than 
riches. 

"Well, sir, as I said, we heard of the great 
fortunes made up here, and so my father and mother 
after a great deal of talking, determined to come. 
I had three sisters then, all as hlooming lasses as 
could he seen, and they told us that one of them 
could make as much money here, as all of us to- 
gether could up there. This, I think, weighed most 
of all with us, for in Buckinghamshire, girls dont get 
much; — poor things, they would have done better 
up there, in spite of their poverty. Their history is 
as melancholy as my own.** 

At this point, observing that the poor man \^as 
much affected, and really apprehensive that he was 
unable to bear any further excitement without injury 
to himself, I declared that I would hear no more at 
present, but would call on the morrow, when if not 
worse he should continue his tale. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Insloomr krch above them spnad, 
The clouded heaTsn loweryi blood; red i 
Beneath, In ■ombre light, the flood 
Appeu'd to roll in nrm at blood. 
Then, one b; one, was heard to Call 
The tower, the doAfon-keep. the hall. 
Each ntihlng down with thunder «onnd, 
A (pace the conflagration drown'd \ 
Till gathering ■trength, again it row. 
Annoanced Its triamph in iti close. 
Shook wide Iti light the landscape o'er. 
Then mnk— and Rokebj wu no more I 

Sir W. Scott, 



N leaving the house I called tlic 
woman to me, and aalied her name, 
being apprehensive that I might ex- 
I perience some difficulty in finding 
them again. " Ingram, sir," she re- 
■■ somewhat strange here, but well 
1 the country where my husband 
Noting this down in my pocket-book, 
together with the naiae of the street, I took my de~ 
partiire, not without placing in her hands a small sum 
wherewith to purchase some few comforts for the in- 
valid — a iact, by the by, I Bhould not hav« mentioned, 
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but that I appear before the public incognito^ and feel 
anxious that all old gentlemen, under similar cir- 
cumstances, should adopt a similar course. 

The evening was now coming on, and as it was rather 
late to call upon the friend with whom I had some little 
business to transact, and which indeed was the chief 
object of my journey to Bolton, I determined upon 
taking a short walk on the outskirts of the town, and 
then retiring to the inn where I was to sleep for the 
night. For this purpose I turned my steps, and found 
myself shortly on a road winding through a long valley, 
which, before smoke and its concomitants had come, 
must have been very beautiful. Here I had plenty of 
opportunity for indulging one of my favourite propen- 
sities; and setting myself on a gate from which on one 
side I could see the town, and on the other overlook 
the valley, I gave myself up to alternate musings upon 
the delights of nature and the miseries of trade, as I 
turned periodically from one side of the gate to the 
other. 

On nature's side were the trees new clothed with 
their simimer foliage, which was yet untinged to 
any great extent with the dark dirty hue that too 
soon comes over them in the vicinity of all our 
manufacturing towns; the trunks indeed were black, 
but the leaves still green. The cows were grazing 
in the pastures, a few of them here and there 
standing in the small brook that flowed at the bottom 
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oi the valley, and apparently enjoying themselves 
more than commonly fialls to the lot of those lords of 
the creation, poor souls, amid whose dwellings I had 
lately been passing. Far off I could hear the faint 
tinkling of the sheep-bell, and the bark of the distant 
dog; while behind me was distinguishable the hum 
of the busy town I had just left. The sun sinking 
over the opposite hill, was now sending its golden 
light through the branches of the trees that skirted 
the horizon, and tinging the whole westerly sky 
with hues which are impossible to describe, but which 
always in my mind excite the most joyous anticipa- 
tions of a bright hereafter, and tell of a world be- 
yond the sky, where a more glorious sun than this 
earthly fount of light shall beam. The dew was 
rising from the ground all along the brook side — 
white and light as steam, and gradually enveloping 
within its folds all the contents of the valley. 

My musings on this side were happy, and, as is my 
frequent habit when in this frame of mind, I took from 
my pocket the Christian Year, a constant companion, 
and mechanically turned to those beautiful lines which 
thus run : — 



'Tis gone, that bright and orbed blaze. 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze ; 
Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light. 
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In darkness and in weariness 
The traveller on his way must press ; 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 
WhUing away the lonesome hour. 

Son of my soul, thou Sayiour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near ; 
Oh ! may no earth-bom cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes. 

When round Thy wondrous works below, 
My searching rapturous glance I throw, 
Tracing out Wisdom, Power and Love, 
In earth or sky, in stream or grove ; — 

Or by the light Thy words disclose 
Watch Time's full river as it flows. 
Scanning Thy gracious Providence 
Where not too deep for mortal sense ; — 

When with dear friends sweet talk I hold. 
And all the flowers of life unfold, — 
Let not my heart within me bum. 
Except in aU I Thee discern. 

When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep. 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour's breast. 

Abide with me from mom till eve. 
For without Thee I cannot live : 
Abide with me when night is nigh. 
For without Thee I dare not die. 
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After a brief meditation on these striking lines, I 
turned my thoughts towards the town, and thence 
arose in my mind visions of a sad and fearful nature ; 
masses of fellow-creatures collected together to serve 
mammon, thousands of inmiortal beings festering in 
misery and sin — the rich and poor alike regard- 
less of GrOD, and intent only on things of earth. In 
one spot, methought I could see a spacious mansion 
filled with all that could gratify the senses, — costly 
wines, luxurious food, rich furniture, plate, carriages, 
horses, and attendants, each contributing their share 
to feed the vanity and satisfy the desires of some son 
of earth, who a few years since was glad to gain a 
precarious livelihood from day to day, but now in his 
prosperity would fain in his indulgence forget what 
once he was. In another spot, I seemed to see the 
place wherein he coined his wealth, — 'twas earthly 
all, — and the price wherewith this wealth was gained 
was immortal souls. There, from early mom to dark- 
some night, was heard the never-ceasing din of mam- 
mon's noise. The Church's holy tones found no 
entrance there — the bell rang, but not for prayer; 
the voices rose, but not in praise — 'twas mammon all ! 

My musings almost took the shape of a dream 
— methought I saw a sickly looking youth just now 
approaching manhood; lines of ingrained vice were 
deeply marked on his sullen hrow, — he did his share 
towards furnishing his master's wealth, — he worked 
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within his walls from almost an infant ; how has he 
heen repaid ? Once he was innocent, and gay, and 
like the supple twig ready to be moulded to good; 
once he might have been trained up a faithful servant 
of the Heavenly King, if he had been cherished 
within the sheltering arms of a Holy Mother; but 
the Mother of us all, the Mother Church found him 
not; he was one of those who grew up without her 
influence, for they who were bound to len^hen her 
cords, neglected their duty : he fell within the deadly 
grasp of him, the enemy of all good ; — the emissaries 
of that evil one who is ever walking about the earth 
seeking whom to devour, seized upon him, took him 
to their haunts, and he is now as bad as they, is lost 
in wretchedness and recklessness of living, and denies 
the very Goi) that made him. 

My dream went on : methought I was gazing over 
the town, when, lo ! there rose before me from the 
midst of the smoke an unearthly form of gigantic 
proportions ; on his face was marked in plain and not 
to be mistaken letters, avarice, and selfishness, and 
cruelty, and luxury, and pride; and methought he 
opened his fearful looking eyes and gazed at me with 
a fierce look, while he spread his dark wings over all 
the place, and in a voice of thunder shouted, " *Tis 
mine ! 'tis mine !'' And while I was tremblincr at what 
would happen to the devoted town, there came to my 
ears a sound of the softest and sweetest voice I ever 
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heard, and I looked and wondered whence it arose, 
and what it was ; and as far as I could gness it was 
the Toice of mortal praver and praise ; and along with 
it there came an angel's tones rising from the place 
where the Old Church stood, and methought it said, 
" Not all ! not all ! Yet are there left seven thousand 
in Israel, whose knees have not bowed to Baal — 
not all ! not all ! " And methought at the sweet 
sounds, the evil spirit departed further ofl^ until at 
length he vanished from my sight 

The vision was still before me, and I was musing 
thereon, when hark ! there swept along the vrind a 
sound, which once heard, is never forgotten, — the " fire 
bell." Starting at this, and looking in the direction 
of the town, I saw a red lurid light, extending over a 
large space in the heavens, which convinced me there 
must be a very extensive fire within a not very great 
distance. My musings ceased at once, and thinking 
it possible that I might be of some slight service in 
Ko awfiil a calamity, I hiuried as fast as I could in the 
direction from which the light came. 

After a walk of somewhat more than a mile, I 
arrived at the place, and found that the fire proceeded 
from a large factory which was now one mass of 
flames; so far indeed had the raging element gained 
upon the building, that I saw at once all hopes of 
saving any portion of it were over. There was a 
crowd of many hundreds already collected, through 
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whom I made my way, and on application was admitted 
into the mill yard. Here was a scene of confusion such 
as I never witnessed before. The yard was full of 
people, some of them working at the engines which 
were playing upon the building ; some rushing into 
those parts of the mill which had not yet taken fire, to 
rescue a portion of the property ; some running about 
here and there, too much in a hurry to do anything ; 
some standing still, watching the course of the flames 
with an apparent unconcern, that shewed they were 
not much interested in the result. A great part of 
the persons present were intoxicated, a fact which I 
did not learn till afterwards, as, at the time, I put 
down their wild looks to the excitement of the occa- 
sion ; it was fair time, I was told, and at such periods 
it was generally considered excusable, if not necessary, 
that men should get drunk. The noise was tremen- 
dous: the roaring of the flames, the crashing of the 
floors with all upon them as they broke through from 
story to story, the hissmg of the water as it came in 
contact with the fire, the dreadful oaths of some, the 
earnest intreaties or violent threats of others, alto- 
gether produced such a scene of confusion as I could 
scarcely have conceived. 

It is often said that the inhabitants of the manu- 
facturing districts are cowards ; and certain occasions 
are adduced in proof of this, in which they have 
conducted themselves in an unmanly way. Their 
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behaviour at the present time led me to a different 
conclusion. They may be cowards in an ill cause, 
when the voice of conscience tells them they are doing 
wrong; but in a good cause, such as their attempts 
on this occasion, they certainly played the men. Some 
were standing on the roof, some at the windows, out 
of which the devouring element appeared to be blunt- 
ing, directing the water-pipes, evidently in great danger. 
Others were at work below, pulling the goods out of 
the looms within a few feet of the fire which was 
driving them rapidly before it. 

In the midst of all this noise and confusion, on a 
sudden there came an awful crash as if the whole 
building had fallen; for a few seconds the flames 
were smothered, and then arose from the midst of the 
burning mass ten thousand sparks which floated up in 
the air far above us, and were carried off by the wind. 

During the momentary lull, the various discordant 
noises, which a second before were filling the air, 
ceased, — and then arose a fearful shriek from amid the 
human mass that assured me some awful catastrophe 
had happened. We were not left long in suspense ; 
a man blackened vrith the fire came rushing from the 
spot where the crash had taken place, and told us in 
agonized tones that the floor had fallen on those who 
were engaged in saving some of the property, and 
that he alone had providentially escaped. A dreadful 
scene ensued, all rushed towards the spot. Enquiries 
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were made on every side as to who were the vic- 
tims, a fact which at the time it was impossihle to 
ascertain, and each one dreading the worst, seemed to 
feel that some of those near and dear to him were 
perishing in the fire without the possibiUty of being 
rescued. One poor creature alone was extricated ; he 
heard the crash just before the floor above him fell in, 
but not in time to escape some portion of the timbers, 
which knocked him against a window place, and jam- 
med him in between the fallen beam and a portion of 
the outer wall. Considerable time elapsed before re- 
lief could be brought, during which the flames had 
reached him ; and when, by breaking down a portion 
of the wall, he was freed from his perilous situation, 
his clothes were burnt oif him, and his ^body so 
scorched that but slight hopes of his survival were 
entertained. I afterwards learnt that he died be- 
fore the following morning. How many other fellow- 
creatures met their doom in that crash I could not learn. 
From the time of the floors falling in, the flames 
gradually subsided, and by twelve o'clock were so far 
reduced that I turned my steps towards the inn, re- 
flecting on the instability of all earthly things, and 
how little we know what a day may bring forth. By 
this fire, I afterwards learnt, property to the amoimt 
of £10,000 was consumed, and two himdred labour- 
ing poor thrown out of work. — Such are among the 
calamities incident to the scenes on which I had just 
been gazing. e 
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Mikea one DM]' the ■Jod »n»d, 




N the following morning, according 
to my promise, I sauntered off after 
breakfast in the direction of Ingram's 
I house, which in spite of all my pre- 
cautionH I had eome diiGculty in find- 
ing ; At length I reached the place, and rapping at the 
door wu admitted. On entering, I was glad to find 
tho dick man Hitting up in the bed; he was much 
butter bo raid, and glad of the opportunity of changing 
hiH poiituro, for, he added, "'tis weary work to lye 
ill )jod day ader day, with no change but just to turn 
from Olio xido to the otlier." 

At tho tinio of my entrance ho was speaking to an 
old man, wlm sat <in a box, {the box, I ought to say, 
u thuro wns hut one in tl)o apartment,) drawn up iu 
fhitit of tho fire, whose appearance immediately ar- 
mtod my nltontion. He was a venerable looking 
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person, of apparently about three score years and ten, 
with a benignant, handsome countenance, on which 
were lines of deep thought, but withal of happy 
thought ; it did not betray marks of much care, albeit 
there was a pensive cast about the eyes which told 
that if he had not suifered care himself, he knew what 
it was, and could sjonpathize with the cares of others ; 
his mouth was kind, although there was a degree of 
firm resolution in it, which struck me as being more 
severe, and scarcely in unison with his other features. 
When first I entered he was sitting with his chin 
resting on a long staif, and with his hat on, of a make 
and shape by the way of very ancient date, but on 
seeing me he instantly removed it, and disclosed from 
beneath a quantity of silvery hair, which, neatly 
combed, fell down on either side of his shoulders. 

His dress was something like himself, old and well 
worn, and yet with an appearance of having some 
service left in it; — it consisted of a long blue coat 
that reached to his knees, with a row of metal buttons 
in front; such coats may often be seen in church yards 
of country places, in these northern counties, on a 
Sunday ; they are remnants of a past-day, and have 
probably lasted their possessors for Simday wear from 
the time of marriage, or some other eventful period, 
when new coats are considered necessary; and will 
remain with them to the day of their death;' — a pair 
of corduroy small clothes, which evidently had been 
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made for the owner when lets shrank in hoik than he 
WB0 at preitent ; — grej worsted stockings ; and strong 
high laced half-hoots, which reached ahoTe his ankles. 

I hare heen rather minute in my description of this 
old gentleman's dress, as I am somewhat particular in 
that way myself, and am often laughed at hy men of 
the present day hecause I will not give up my anti- 
quated liahits, hut dress now, just as I did some thirty 
years ago. 

It may he foolish, hut when I see a man vriih an 
ancient stile of clothing, I am at once prejudiced in 
bis favour, and fancy that I am looking upon a person 
who has in the inner man truer and better, because 
more primitive, principles than are current among men 
of the present generation. Such were my feelings on 
the present occasion, which were not lessened by the 
civil and respectful way in which this old-fashioned 
looking old man received me. Refusing the proffered 
seat on the solitary box, I took up my station by the 
side of the invalid on the bed, and after the first salu- 
tations, joined in the conversation. " We were talk- 
ing, sir," said Ingram, "about what you spoke of 
yesterday, namely, sending for a clergyman; John 
Pemberton, here, has been pressing upon me to do so, 
but I am afraid." 

" Afraid," I answered, " why afraid ?" For a mo- 
ment ho hesitated, and then replied, "that he had 
Homothing very dreadful on his conscience, and John 
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told him that if he sent for a priest he ought not to 
keep it concealed from him." While he said this, I 
could see a dark hlush, and a violent tremor come 
over his pale countenance, as if he had entered upon 
a suhject of deep and painful interest, — he continued, 
" John tells me, sir, that it is proper for me to send 
for a clergjrman, and to unhurden my mind, hy making 
a confession to him of that which preys upon me. — 
But, sir, 'tis a dreadful secret, — I should not dare to 
tell it — nohody knows it — and I shall go to the 
grave with it untold." 

" Nay," I replied, " it is not altogether unknown." 
The sick man looked at me with a sudden, and pain- 
ful glance that at the moment startled me, and added 
" Not unknown ! — who knows it ? — do you ? No, it 
cannot he," he continued, "there was hut one that 
knew it, and he is in his grave, — dead, and gone — 
nohody knows it now." 

" There is One, my good man," I answered, " who 
knows all things. He knows the thing of which you 
speak, although I and all men else may not. But 
as regards me you may be perfectly at ease, for of 
your previous life and circumstances I am entirely 
ignorant, except so much as you yourself have dis- 
closed to me." This assurance, I could see, relieved 
his mind greatly, although he was so much excited hy 
what had passed, that he resumed his recumbent pos- 
ture, and was apparently overcome by his emotions. 
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On raising my eyes from the poor sufferer, I encoun- 
tered those of the old man, who was looking at me 
with an attentive, and, as I thought, a curious and 
rather suspicious expression. He did not speak, so I 
broke the silence by observing, " Your name is Pem- 
berton, I think/' " Yes," he replied, " my name is 
Pemberton, and folks generally call me by that name, 
but I have another ; one that I love better, and which 
always soimds sweeter in my ears." 

Curious old fellow this, I thought ; rather sentimen- 
tal, perhaps, but he does not look much like that, 

"John," he continued, "is my other name; I Hke 
it best, because it was given me when I was made a 
Christian. Pemberton reminds me of my fallen state, 
it is my sire's name, the name I received as a child of 
earth ; — John tells me of higher and better things ; 
it reminds me of my new birth, when I became a 
son of God; it brings to remembrance my Master 
Christ ; it assures me of a heavenly inheritance. I 
prefer, sir, to be called John, it sounds more Catholic." 

The last word I repeated almost unconsciously, 
"Catholic!" — and then asked, "Are you then a 
Catholic ?" 

" I trust I am," said the old man — and then added, 
" I believe one Catholic and Apostolic Church. — Yes, 
I hope and trust that £ am a Catholic." 

In a moment, that part of his advice to the sick man 
flashed across my mind, in which he recommended him 
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to send for a priest, and confess his sins. I was con- 
vinced at once that the person hefore me was a Papist, 
perhaps an emissary of the Pope, a Jesuit in disguise ; 
one whose occupation was to prowl ahout, and disturb 
the faith of all who differed from him in creed, and 
that his object in visiting the sick man before us, was 
nothing less than to convert him to his faith. His 
venerable appearance, his antiquated dress, his re- 
spectful demeanour, his last remarks with regard to his 
name which at the time of his uttering them, afforded 
me such great satisfaction, all were lost sight of ; I felt 
that he was a person not to be trusted, and deter- 
mined in my own mind that I would keep a strict eye 
upon him, and guard as far as I was able the poor 
victim who so unsuspectingly had fallen into his hands. 
I looked up with, I suppose, these suspicions, that 
were passing through my mind, very clearly marked 
on my countenance, for as I caught the old man's eye, 
I could see a faint smile, which gradually transferred 
itself to his other features, relaxing even the determi- 
nation that dwelt about his mouth, and he enquired, 
" iVre you a Catholic, sir V* 

"Yes, — no, — yes," — I replied, "yes, I am a 
Catholic, but not altogether exactly what you would 
call a Catholic." 

" Indeed !" replied the old man, " I am sorry for 
that. Are you then a Roman Catholic ?" " No," I 
answered, " but I thought you were." — The old man 
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smiled and continued, " It is very sad, sir, that there 
should he a possihility of mistake on this point; to my 
mind, in England those persons alone should he called 
CathoHcs who belong to the CathoHc Church in Eng- 
land. I can't see what right other persons have to 
come into this land, where there is a branch of the 
Catholic Church established, and cause confusion by 
settting up rival altars, and making divisions in the 
country. For my part, I believe that the faithful mem- 
bers of the Church of England, are, in the proper sense 
of the word, the only persons who are really entitled 
to the name of Catholics in this coimtry. You dont 
think so, I fear V* 

"Yes, I do," was my reply, " although I must confess 
that the word is so commonly adopted as applicable to 
members of the Church of Rome, that when you 
first used it, I thought you were a member of that 
communion." " And were surprised," said he, " that 
I did not call myself a Protestant." 

" Such was the case," I answered. 

" My feelings on this head," he continued, " are of 
somewhat the same nature, as those on the other sub- 
ject we have spoken of, viz. our Christian and sir-names. 
There is something very cold and naked to my earsta 
be called a Protestant ; it reminds me of quarrels, and 
divisions, and controversies, of hatred, variance and ill 
will. It is a word that was coined in the midst of 
bitterness and uncharitableness, at a period when the 
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Christian world was unhappily disturbed with variance; 
and its meaning is merely negative. It is like what 
my old schoolmaster in boyhood's days used to tell us 
of, an adjective ; it cannot stand by itself, it requires 
something to lean upon, or it falls ; and you see that 
the only thing that props it up, is the remembrance of 
these errors, and quarrels, from which the word took 
its origin. It may be necessary, as a mark of dis- 
tinction, but I never like any marks of distinction 
unless they be requisite, and least so in such matters 
as this. On the other hand Catholic is a word that 
has in itself a full, complete meaning, — it comes at 
once warm and joyous to the heart, and it does not 
bring to mind the sad diiferences and divisions of 
Christians, but makes one think of all Christians as 
members of one universal brotherhood, — it takes 
away all that suspicion which is raised by the other 
word, — it tells one of a day, when love was the gene- 
ral motto of Christians, and when they lived together 
in peace and charity. There is something, sir, very 
substantive in the word Cathohc." 

A most extraordinary old fellow this, I thought to 
myself, and then wondered what they would say to 
him at Exeter Hall, or at the Manchester meetings of 
the Protestant Association, at which I was occasion- 
ally present. — As soon as he had finished his remarks, 
a long pause ensued, when, taking up his hat, and 
pleading an engagement, he left me alone with the 
sick man. F 
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When he was gone, Ingram raised himself again in 
the hed, and commenced the conversation, hy ohserv- 
ing that John Pemherton was a very curious character, 
bat withal one of the kindest creatures he had ever 
known. " Scarcely a day passes," he remarked, " but 
he comes in to pay me a visit, and always brings 
something with him, — either a slice or two of meat, 
or a bit of pudding, or now and then money; — and 
then his conversation, sir, is so good, and his manner 
so kind, that it is impossible to avoid loving him. 

" To what religion he belongs I cannot find out ; he 
always goes to church, and says that every body ought 
to go there likewise ; but then he is not like the other 
churchmen I know; — he says there ought to be ser- 
vice every day at church, and that folks ought to fast 
on Fridays and in Lent, and many other such things, 
so that I have often thought him a Roman Catholic, 
but he denies it, just as he did to you just now, and 
says he is a Churchman. 

'^ Once or twice I thought he might be a Methodist, 
because he appears to be so very strict in his way 
of living, and talks so comfortably of our Blessed 
Saviour ; but then he says he is not, and tells me he 
is sure from the Bible that all dissent is wrong, and 
although he always speaks very kindly of dissenters 
and says that he hopes and prays they may be for- 
given for dissenting, inasmuch as, many of them who 
do it are ignorant that it is wrong, yet against dissent 
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itself he expresses himself very strongly, and declares 
that it is nothing more nor less than schism, a break- 
ing of the Body of Christ, and therefore a sin of great 
magnitude. 

" He seems to love the poor very much, and often 
blames those who neglect and oppress them, and says 
that the rich are but stewards of their property, and 
are bound, as a matter of duty, to relieve the poor ; 
he has also more that once pointed out to me passages 
in the Bible in which it is said that once on a time 
Christian folks had all things in common, and that no 
one had need, and then observed that although we could 
never hope to see such times again, yet the nearer we 
reached to them the better." 

" He certainly does appear to be a curious charac- 
ter," I answered, " but as for his religion, why, as he 
says he is a member of the Church of England, I sup- 
pose we must take him at his word until we can prove 
the contrary. But now let me hear a little more of 
your own history; so much at least as you have no 
objection to tell a stranger." 

" I fear," said Ingram, " it is one which will afford 
you little pleasure to hear ; but as I began it yesterday, 
I'll e'en go on with it. Let me see ; I think I told 
you, we came from the south to these parts some 
twenty years agone T 

" Yes," I replied, " you spoke of travelling up to 
these parts with your father, mother, and three sisters, 
when about fifteen years old." 
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" Did I speak of what happened to my sisters V* 

" No/' I said, *' you only told me that they came 
with you.** 

" Well then," he continued, " I will tell you of 
them. — Bessy was the eldest, as nice a girl as you 
ever saw ; one of the kindest hearted creatures that 
ever lived, and as full of life and spirits as a lamb on 
a sunshiny day of spring ; — poor thing, I've often seen 
a tear in her father s eye when she was scampering 
about the house almost like a wild thing, and singing 
her bonny songs at the pitch of her voice, as if her 
heart was too big for her breast, and would come out 
through her mouth. I've seen the tears in his eyes, 
and have heard him say to my mother, ' Poor lassie ! 'tis 
a pity she should ever learn the wicked ways of this 
world, and have that merry voice of hers checked by 
sadness, and her smiles brought down to tears.' 

" I dont know how it was, but somehow or other 
there was nothing that made her father so thoughtful 
as Bessy's joyous song, and yet he loved to hear it, 
and she was always a prime favourite with him, 
— but he seemed to have a kind of foreknowledge 
that some ill would come to her from it, and so it did. 

" We had been here for some time, and were get- 
ting pretty well reconciled to our change of abode and 
alteration of habits, when a circumstance occured 
which had a great influence on us all, but especially 
on my poor sister, of whom I am speaking. When 
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first we came down to these parts we always went to 
church, but had generally a good deal of difficulty in 
finding seats ; for you see we were a large family, and 
rich folks have their pews, and dont like to let poor 
folks into them ; and so it often happened that while 
many of the pews around us were empty, or perhaps 
with only one or two of the quality in them, we were 
obliged to stand in the aisle, or anywhere where we 
could find a place." 

"No very great hardship, ihat^* I observed; "in 
former days, I believe, people were accustomed to 
stand up during the service, except when they knelt, 
and then they fell down on the bare stones ; the weak 
and poorly brought stools.** 

"May be," said Ingram; "but we were not used 
to it, and my father said he thought it so proud of 
the rich folk to keep the poor out of their shut-up 
places, with their fine lining, and soft cushions, and 
make them stand all through the service. It wasn't 
Christian, he thought, and so as we had never seen 
the parson since we came into the town, except at 
church, he thought he would go to meeting, where 
he heard the poor could get places, as well as the 
rich.** 

" And did you not know," I asked, " that it was 
wrong to go to meeting, as you call it T 

The man appeared scarcely able to comprehend my 
question. 
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"Were you not aware," I continued, "that meet- 
ing-houses are places for dissenting worship, as it is 
termed, and that dissent is schism, and schism sin; 
— and therefore that it was very wrong to go to 
meeting V* 

*' No," he repHed ; " we knew little about meet- 
ings, up in Buckinghamshire ; there were no meetings 
in our parish, and although we heard of them in dif- 
ferent parts around us, still we took no notice of 
them ; our parson was always among us, and we all 
loved him, and would just as soon have thought of 
leaving our OAvn father s house, as leaving the Church ; 
indeed, I dont think there ever are meetings up there, 
when the people have a good clergyman among them ; 
at least, it was so when I was a child, just in our 
neighbourhood, but the case is different here. 

" Well, sir, my father determined to go to meeting, 
and so we all went; — at first we did not like it, the 
parsons never wore surplices, and we were always used 
to surplices, and liked them much better than black 
gowns ; they look so much more innocent, and minis- 
ters I think should look innocent. But, indeed, the 
preachers at our meetings — (they call them preachers, 
sir, with us, not parsons, like church people,) — well, 
our preachers never wore any particular dress in cha- 
pel. This we did not like, and then there was so much 
noise, such a hollowing, and bawling, and folks used 
to speak out, and groan, and cry, and laugh, altogether 
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we thought it very queer, and if it hadn't been for the 
pews and the want of room, we should have gone 
back at once to church. However, we grew accus- 
tomed to it, and custom, you know, is second nature, 
and so we remained there. 

" After a time, some of the people who managed 
the affairs of the meeting, and who knew us well, 
asked Bessy if she would go as a singer and teacher 
in their Sxmday-school. We all thought this a great 
compliment, and so she went, and here began her 
troubles ; for from the time she took these situations 
she was never like the same girl as before. 

" Being naturally proud, and fond of admiration, — 
(poor thing ! Fm sure I dont say this out of unkind- 
ness to her, for I loved her dearly, but it is necessary 
for the sake of my story to explain it,) — being fond of 
this she began to dress much finer, and to give herself 
airs, — and on the Sunday, as she sat in front of the 
gallery among the other singers, you would have 
thought she was quite a lady, with her fine silk gown 
and smart ribbons." 

" And what did her parents say to this V I asked. 

" Not much ; they thought it was the custom of 
these parts, and they were very indulgent to us all, 
and indeed, I think, were very proud to see their 
daughter decked out so fine. Eh, sir, I wish they had 
known then what I know now, they would have put 
a stop to it at once ; but they were too easy about it, 
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I must confess that, and so it went on till it was too 
late. 

^^ Among the singers, there was a joung man whom 
every hody knew to he a wild, wicked lad as any 
in the place, — hot still he had a very good Toice, 
and as he was one of the hest singers there, they kept 
him on. Bessy, of course, hecame acquainted with 
him, and on practice nights when they all met 
together, he used to have Ms jokes, and sometimes 
walked home with her afterwards, and so hy degrees 
they hecame intimate, and in time kept company, as 
it is called ; that is, they were engaged to he married 
as soon as things would permit" 

" And did your father countenance this intimacy ?" 
I asked ; " surely it was not wise to allow a person of 
this character to be your sister s husband." 

" No, indeed it was not wise, hut so it happened, 
and bitterly have we all rued it. His name was 
Thomas Pickering." On uttering the name, the poor 
man appeared to experience some deep and painful 
emotion ; he paused for a few moments, and then said 
that he felt scarcely equal to go on with his narrative, 
but if I really wished to hear it, and would call again 
in the afternoon, he might then be able to continue it. 
Seeing his agitation, of course I begged him to refrain 
from further speech, and after turning the conversation 
into another channel, and reading to him a chapter of 
the Bible which he requested me to do, I left him, 
with a promise to return during the evening. 
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" Wtwre la it Mothers lesrn their lax* 
In OTenr chonsb it fonnUiii eprlngs. 
O'er nhieh th' Eternal Dore 
Hdtoi od softeat wings. 

What spar klea Id that lucid flood 



Out ot n dear Friend's side. 

A few calm aorda of Mth and prayer, 
A tew bright dropa of half dew. 
Shall work a wander there 
Earth*) eharmeis neTer knew." 



, A V I N G reached tlie street, one 
[ of the first objects that caught my 
: was John Pcmberton, gitting 
/ on a atone step, a few doors above 
Ingram's house, by the side of an old 
woman, whose age, iTom appearance, could not have 
been leas than eighty; they were engaged in very 
earnest conversation, in which a younger woman, with 
an infant in her arms, standing before them, joined. 
Tbia woman, I saw at a glance, waa Ingram's wife. 
Some three or four children were playing around. 
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with their faces besmeared over with that peculiar 
colour and substance which nothing but a well-known 
compound among children, called ^'^hUypop^* can 
give — the effects, as I easily gathered, of a gift from 
John, who, among his other habits, generally carried 
a cargo of such goods in one of his capacious pockets. 

" As I drew near to them, the old man arose, and 
commenced by saying, " We were talking about bap- 
tism, sir. Molly Hardcastle, here,'* pointing to the old 
woman sitting on the step, ^' tells me that these are 
her grandchildren, but they have never been baptized. 
1 was explaining to her how negligent their parents' 
conduct is." 

"Nay, master," interrupted the old woman, "I 
did'na say they were not baptized, I said they had 
never been to parson, but had been t' registered by a 
man as lives up t' street." 

"Perhaps," I remarked, "they were baptized by 
some dissenting preacher, which I know some of these 
poor people are satisfied with, and in their ignorance, 
poor things, imagine to be as good baptism as that 
which is ministered by a lawfully ordained priest." 

"Nay," said the old woman, "the man aint a 
preacher, he is sent down by the folks up in London, 
though to be sure he's always lived here, but the great 
folks give him the situation, and he makes a vast of 
money of it they tell me. Indeed he must do so, for 
a11 the neebours tak children to him." 
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" And do none of them go to church X' I asked. 

"Yea," she repHed, "some on *em do, but then 
they're not many; and some on 'em tak 'em to 
methodist preacher, but most goes to Billy Williams, 
as they call the registrar." 

"And do they really believe," I enquired, "that 
after the children have been to Billy Williams, they 
are properly baptized ?" 

"Why for not?" she continued, "folks tell us it 
does as well, and he does it cheaper nor church 
parson." 

"No," I replied, "not cheaper, my good woman, 
for baptism costs nothing." 

*' Eh, but it does," she replied, " they charge very 
high for it here, and so as registrar does it cheaper we 
go to him." 

" Surely," I observed, turning to John Pemberton, 
who I could see was listening attentively to the con- 
versation, and at the present moment, was entertaining 
thoughts of so doubtful a nature, that from the varied 
expression on his countenance, I could scarcely guess 
what they were, — "surely," I remarked, "there must 
be some mistake here; the clergy cannot make a 
charge for one of those sacraments which the church 
declares to be 'generally necessary to salvation;' 
they might as well charge for the other, the blessed 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper." 

" 'Tis too true," replied John; " in the manufacturing 
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distiietfiy I know that a chai^ is oommoolj made for 
the iniiiistratioii of hoi j hafrtifan ; and the ocmseqneDce 
is, that thoasaads in these parts have nerer heen pro- 
fedy baptized into the fold of Chkist. Some are 
taken to dissenting preachers, who, of course, have 
just as much right to baptize as jou or I have, and 
some, the greater part, are taken now to the re- 
gistrar of the district; and the poor people in tins 
neighbourhood have already grown so ignorant in 
these matters, that they really believe that the regis- 
tration of their children by a mere servant of the 
state, is the same in its effects, as the baptism of 
a j)rie8t of God/' 

** And what excuse," I asked, " do the clergy make 
for charging fees for holy baptism ?" 

" They say," observed the old man, " that the fee 
is not for the baptism, but for the registering." 

"Well," I remarked, "that certainly alters the 
case, does it not? The poor may have their children 
baptized without charge; that is the thing, I think 
so necessary ; and then if they please, they can have 
them registered, and pay for it !" 

" You forget," he replied, " that the law of the land 
obliges the clergy to register all the children they bap- 
tize, so it comes to the same thing ; you may call it 
a charge either for baptizing or registering, but the 
effect of it is to keep out of the church many thousands 
who would otherwise come in. I certainly think that 
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in such a matter the bishops ought to interfere ; for, 
besides the great evil it inflicts upon the people at 
large, it brings much odium and ill will on the church 
itself, and is a handle for accusing the clergy of covet- 
ousness, which plenty of people are glad to lay hold 
of. No doubt, it argues dreadful ignorance, and utter 
carelessness to GtOd's blessing, when a parent neglects 
holy baptism from a dislike to pay the fee, which I 
believe is seldom more than two shillings; and, no 
doubt, it is quite right that the clergy in some way 
should be paid for their services, for the workman is 
worthy of his hire: but this is a point in which I 
would have the Church perform her duty without 
cost." 

" Certainly,'* said I, " she ought to do so. It is in 
holy baptism that we receive the free gift of God, 
viz., regeneration, membership with Chbist, sonship 
with God, and a title to the' kingdom of heaven. 
Such inestimable blessings as these should be open to 
all; and the Church, in the words of Isaiah, should 
cry aloud from her fonts, her fountains of life, ' Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and 
he that hath no money, come ye buy and eat; yea 

come, buy wine and milk without money and without 

• » »» 
price. 

" Very true, sir," answered John, " I quite agree 

with you, there certainly ought not to be any cliarge 

for this Holy Sacrament, necessary as it is to salvation ; 
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but I do hope, Molly," he continued, turning to the 
old woman, "that you will talk to your son and 
daughter about taking the children to church, and 
having them baptized; you may come to me, about 
the money part of the matter; and remember, that 
until they are baptized they are the children of wrath, 
and not in covenant with God." 

With these words, we parted from the group before 
us ; the children who had waited the end of our con- 
versation with some impatience, running round us, 
and looking up in the old man's face, with an expres- 
sion of countenance that betokened thankfulness for 
past favours, and expectations of future. " Poor 
things," he said, as he almost stumbled over the fore- 
most of them, " ye are deserving of better treatment 
than ye receive; your parents, like the iron-hearted 
ostrich, lay eggs on the barren sand of earth, and then 
they leave ye to be reared up as ye should be, or 
trampled imder foot by wild ravening beasts, as the 
case may happen. 

" Come here, ye young urchins," he continued, as 
they were dropping off in his wake despondingly, 
"come here;" and throwing among them a handful 
of their favourite sweets, we left them to gather up 
the plunder. 

" It is very strange, sir," he remarked, after we had 
walked together some little distance in silence, " how 
wretchedly ignorant these poor creatures are, on most 
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subjects, whether they relate to religion or other mat- 
ters. I dare say you were surprised at old Molly's 
ideas on the subject of baptism/* 

" Scarcely surprised," I replied, " as some little in- 
tercourse with the poor of these districts has suffi- 
ciently proved to me how ill instructed they are ; but 
I must confess that I was not aware before of the 
practice of taking fees for this Sacrament, which in 
some measure explains a fact I have deeply lamented, 
viz., the vast number of imbaptized children that are 
to be foimd in this neighbourhood." 

As I ended, the old man raised his eyes, and after 
scanning me from head to foot with a scrutinizing 
glance, but with such a comical smile on his coxmte- 
nance, that it was impossible to feel annoyed, at what 
might otherwise have been construed into an act of 
impertinence, he abruptly asked — "If I may be so 
bold, sir, I should like much to know what business 
brings you among the poor here ? you say you have 
considerable intercourse with them, and I cannot guess 
the reason." 

" Look at me again," I replied, smiling, " do you 
see any marks of a particular calling that will assist 
you in this enquiry ?** 

" No," he said, after pausing a while, and taking 
another careful investigation. " You are not a clergy- 
man, and I dont think you are a doctor. You have not 
the look of a tax-gatherer, — there is something very 
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j>eciiliar about them, I can tell one in a minnte, a sort 
of self-satisfied smiling grin, which laoghs at others' 
misery; — no, you are not the tax-gatherer. You 
dout sell goods, for you have no bundle; nor sand, 
for you have no cart You dont look like a tract dis- 
tributor, nor a political agitator, and I am sure you are 
not a methodist preacher. These are the principal 
functionaries that come among the poor, and since you 
are none of these, I dont know what you are !" 

" There is nothing very extraordinary, I would hope, 
about my personal appearance," I replied. 

" Nothing very extraordinary in itself," he answered, 
laughing, " and if I met you in one of the principal 
streets of the town, I should have said that you were 
u respectable looking, elderly gentleman, who had 
probably retired from business upon a small fortune. 
There is nothing, sir, in your personal appearance 
itself, to excite surprise ; the surprise arises from such 
a person being here. How came you in Ingram's 
house ? What have yoti to do among the poor ? In 
tliese days, respectably dressed gentlemen trouble their 
heads very little about them, and when I see such an 
one as yourself, although, by the way, I ought to say 
1 never did see one before in these back streets ; your 
appearance, I confess, has excited my wonder, and set 
at work my inquisitive propensities." 

"Well," I said, "you must wait a little for an 
answer to your question ; but suppose I am a retired 
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tradesman, pr3ring into the habits, and circumstances, 
of my poorer fellow creatures, I hope you will not 
think me wrong for so doing." 

"Indeed, I shall not," he replied; "and I only 
wish that such a habit were more general than it is. 
One of the great evils that exist at the present time 
is the utter separation there is between the rich and 
the poor. There is a great deal of it to be seen in the 
agricultural districts ; but nothing, when compared to 
it here. A landlord, or resident gentleman, does oc- 
casionally look after the poor in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and his wife and daughter are frequently to 
be found among them. But here, you scarcely see a 
shadow of it ; the rich are so constantly occupied in 
getting money, and their wives and daughters in 
spending it, that they have no time to look after the 
poor ; and so it happens, that, in these places, there 
are two classes of persons, each entirely dependent 
upon the other, who know as much about one another, 
except so far as their mutual interest as paymaster and 
receiver is concerned, as though they lived thousands 
of miles apart. 

" The rich, also, in these towns, are too proud, 
sir; and when they speak to their dependents, they 
do so in an unkind and harsh way ; this is another 
reason for the separation that exists. I have Uved in 
the service of a Duke, one of the highest and wealthi- 
est men in England, and I have seen more kindness 
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from him towards his servants than I ever saw in any 
of the rich men here, although, p^haps, for the most 
part, they or their fathers were poor themselves ; and 
I am sure that he would rather have cut his right hand 
off, than have spoken to his dependents in the way that 
I've heard many a cotton lord, as they call them, speak 
to their hands here. 

" They talk, sir," continued the old man, warming 
as he spoke, "they talk, sir, of political expedients 
for keeping the poor in order, and of increasing the 
police and the soldiery. Let the masters go among 
their workpeople, attend to their wants, sympathise 
with them, treat them and speak to them kindly, let 
them find churches for them to worship in, and clergy 
to minister to them, and you will need no other force 
to make them do right. They are the same flesh and 
blood as the rich — they have the same evil dispositions 
to struggle with — and if the rich do wrong in one 
way, they must not be surprised if the poor do so in 
another. And depend upon it, that as long as one 
class are covetous, proud, overbearing, and hard- 
hearted, the other will become rebellious, insubmis- 
sive, and turbulent. Give them kind masters, and 
opportunities of enjoying the means of grace, which 
God provides for the correction of our evil inclinations, 
and in a short time you will hear nothing of Socialism, 
Chartism, and other isms ; they will have gone away, 
sunk down to their own proper parent — the father of 
lies — the Devil. 
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*' We were talking of their ignorance, sir. A curious 
circumstance on this head occurred yesterday, which 
showed to me, more than I was hitherto aware of, 
their want of information upon some of the ordi- 
nary events that are going on aroimd us. I was 
visiting a poor family, the head of which was very ill, 
and who gave me a short account of his life. In early 
years he had heen employed in the iron trade, hut 
being of a wandering turn, he left that, and joinea the 
navies as they call them here — who, by the bye, are 
about the most depraved race of men in the country. 
I put to him several questions connected with religion ; 
he could not say the Apostles* Creed, nor the Lord's 
Prayer — he was ignorant as to who our Blessed 
Saviour was — he believed there would be a future 
state, but did not know much about it, and was not 
sure whether people would be punished after death 
for wickedness, or rewarded for piety. From religious 
matters, I went on to others; he had heard of London, 
but did not know how far it was off; believed the 
King lived there, and that it was larger than Bolton— 
had heard of the Duke of Wellington, but only knew 
that the folks used to pelt him, and hallo after him as 
he rode along the streets, because he was a tory ; had 
seen a likeness of him once, when he was dressed up 
in red clothes, and put upon a donkey, and led to the 
middle of a square, where they burnt him, — did not 
know why they burnt him. Knew he was a tory ; 
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hated the tories, hut did not know what the tones 
were, — would join a moh tomonx>w to put down the 
torieg, hecause he helieved they illtreated poor folks. 
On many other suhjects," observed John, "I found 
him equally ignorant, but which are needless to men- 
tion." 

" It is very extraordinary," I replied, " that, in the 
midst of such a population as this, where there is so 
mucfi knowledge and intelligence, any one should 
grow up to man's estate as ignorant as this poor fellow 
appears to be." 

" I tell you what, sir," answered my friend, " there 
is not so much knowledge and intelligence in these 
places as you perhaps would suppose. No doubt, 
such ignorance as I have been quoting may be less 
common than it is in agricultural districts, for those 
horrid cheap publications give the people here much 
political information; but the general knowledge in 
these towns is very limited. Their current literature 
is a system of lies. They have a system of morals, 
of religion, of politics; the greater part of which, 
when examined into, are lies; I mean to say, arc 
founded upon false principles. Now, to my mind, it 
is wrong to assert, that a people believing and acting 
upon lies, are a well informed people." 

" Yet still," I said, " these lies as you call them do 
not account for this man's ignorance of the Duke of 
Wellington." 
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" No," he replied, " they do not account for thaty or 
for want of information upon any fact^ and perhaps I 
have mixed my ideas together in running off from the 
ignorance of my poor acquaintance upon matters of 
fact, to their want of knowledge in right principles 
— and yet, I fancy they may have something to do 
with each other. No Englishman, surely," he added, 
smiling, " ought to arrive at man's estate, without 
knowing who the Duke of Wellington is." 

" But respecting these lies, as jou call them," I 
said, " how would you remedy them T 

" I have partly shown," he replied, " when I spoke 
of the propriety of the rich mixing more commonly 
among the poor ; but in this case, of course, positive 
remedies must be applied to the disease. The edu- 
cation of the poor should be better attended to than it 
is. The Church ought to take the thing in hand. 
The lay members of the Church should come forward 
with their money, and the clergy, with their exer- 
tions ; good, sound, true, well educated men, should 
be appointed masters; and the evil would gradually 
disappear." 

" Many persons," I replied, " think that the State 
should come forward with a grant of money for the 
purpose." 

"I dont think «o," said the old man. "Many 
people have thought that the State should come 
forward with grants of money to supply clergymen, 
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to such towns as these — I dont agree with them. 
1 tell you what it is, sir," he added with a very 
comical smile, "did you ever see a hig boy, and a 
little boy, playing at pitch and toss — the big boy 
calling out 'heads you lose, and tails I win,' — be- 
cause that sort of game calls to my mind the Church 
and State whenever I see them engaging together in 
a friendly game of gambling. 'We want money,' 
says the Church. 'Come along,* says the State, 
' we've got plenty, or at all events can get it — come 
along and we will find you some.' The Church, de- 
lighted at the prospect, will go with them ; and what 
will be the consequence ? Why, sir, the Church will 
be brought down to a mere engine of the State. You 
will have police officers with black coats, and white 
cravats ; and under the title of Church Extension, and 
Church Education, you will have nothing better than 
a system of worldly expediency, utterly void of true 
principle — a lie. 

" The Church, sir, has no business to go to the 
State in such a case; she is a body in herself and 
why not act as a body? We are her members — 
the thousands around us, whether rich or poor, 
who have not deserted her, are her members — we 
are all of us knit together in her, as a brotherhood, 
bound to assist each other in need. There is need 
now, of assistance, and why dont we come forward to 
the work ? Why dont we all join in a long pull, and 
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a strong pull, and a pull altogether, and set things 
right? It is, sir, hecause we are selfish, covetous, 
and self indulgent. Let a hetter spirit he raised 
among us, and we shall not talk or think of asking 
the State for money, to find us priests and school- 
masters. We have money enough, if we only knew 
how to use it properly ; and, to my thinking, until we 
do learn to use it properly, we dont deserve to have a 
forced assistance from the State, which, intended to 
relieve us of a hurden, is in reality depriving us of a 
privilege. 

"But come," he said, stopping suddenly, "I am 
getting heyond my province, so must crave pardon — 
and to change the conversation, if you will put up with 
an old man's rough ways, will you come to my house, 
and take a hit of dinner with me? You will find 
homely fare, hut a hearty welcome." 

This invitation, so frankly given, I immediately ac- 
cepted ; indeed I had hecomc so interested in the old 
man, that I determined upon gathering all the infor- 
mation I could, concerning him. He was certainly a 
person of far hetter education, and manners, than his 
dress and appearance first led me to expect ; on some 
points, indeed, which during our walk we touched 
upon, he waa uninformed, and on such suhjects as 
from the rest of his conversation I should h&ve ex- 
pected to have found him well acquainted with ; 
however, when they were introduced, he said in an 
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unaffected quiet way, that they were points he had 
not considered, and therefore on which he could not 
give an opinion. 

In all he did speak upon, he appeared to he quite 
clear; and to my mind there was something quite sur- 
prising in the distinct way that he reduced things to 
their first principles, and decided at once, in his own 
language, whether they were truths or lies. I saw 
that his mind must he well regulated, and that the 
foundation of all his opinions was properly laid. What 
he had heen in earlier life, and what he was now, I 
could not guess ; and on this head, prohably out of a 
little good humoured pleasantry at my own incognito, 
he made no attempts to enlighten me. 

A short walk brought us to his cottage, which was 
situated on the outskirts of the town, mid consisted 
of a small parlour, (in which I observed several 
literary works I could scarcely have expected to see,) 
kitchen, and bed-rooms above, with a pleasant garden 
in front, in which at the present time, were blooming 
in great luxuriance flowers of all descriptions, some of 
them of a rare and delicate kind. Our meal, con- 
sisting of beans and bacon, was served up by his 
sister, who lived with him, and was in many respects 
very like her brother— the same strong marked fea- 
tures, with the same benignant smile — which was 
rendered sweeter by the absence of that stem deter- 
mination about the mouth, which formed so strong a 
feature in his coimtenance. 
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During our dinner, I had an opportuliity of reHev- 
ing my inquisitiveness, by learning a great portion 
of the history of my new acquaintance; he was a 
Scotchman, he told me, and had been brotight up by 
pious parents, in the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of Scotland. I confessed myself greatly 
surprised at this, as I thought under such circum- 
staUces he would never have been able to throw off 
the effects of his early education so far a.s to enable 
him to hold Church principles as soundly as he did. 

"And why not?" he asked, rather abruptly; "do 
you intend to say, sir, that the Church in Scotland is 
not as sound and pure as her sister in England ? 

"Surely," I replied, "the bare fact of her being 
without bishops would answer such a question. You 
cannot imagine that any body of Christians without 
bishops, are properly a sound branch of the Church T 

" Words ! words !" exclaimed the old man, with a 
shout that almost startled me, " oh, words ! truly ye 
are used but to conceal ideas. You dont suppose, 
sir," he continued, turning to me, " that I should call 
the EstoMiskment in Scotland the Church, or for k 
moment admit that the Presbyterian form of worship, 
handed down from those two — well, well, they are 
d^ad, I wont speak harshly of them — you know to 
whom I allude, John Calvin, and John Knox. You 
dont think, sir, that I should call the usurping Pres- 
byterian sect, the Chiu-ch. No, indeed, our old bishop, 

I 
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who was also our parish priest, taught us hotter things 
than that. I was hrought up a memher of the true, 
ancient, hut persecuted Church of Scotland; at her 
font I was . haptized — hy her bishop I was con- 
firmed, and at his feet sat, where I gathered those 
lessons of piety and virtue which, alas! I have hut 
very unfaithfully followed; and within her bosom, 
under the green sod of my own old dear country, I 
hope to he laid when I die. 

"You appear rather surprised, sir," he continued, 
" that a poor man Uke myself should be acquainted 
with some of the religious matters on which we have 
spoken this morning. You would not feel this, if you 
could look back into my past life, and see the ad- 
vantages I have had from a constant intercourse in 
my early years with one of the best, the wisest, and 

the most humble minded of men, bishop ; it was 

through his influence that I got a situation as gardener 

at the Duke of , where I lived for forty years 

of my life ; during which time, I had constant oppor- 
tunities of increasing the stock of knowledge I pos- 
sessed, and of picking up information on those subjects 
which to my mind bring greater interest than any 
others. My stock of books is small, and is principally 
composed of presents received from my kind benefac- 
tor the bishop, and other friends, who, seeing my lik- 
ing to this kind of study, have in this way gratified 
the wishes of an old man." 
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As he went on to give his past history, I could see 
his sister enter deeply into the feelings of joy and 
gratitude with which he spoke of his early friends; 
and from the few remarks that occasionally fell from 
her, discovered that she was scarcely less well in- 
formed than her brother, and that she took a lively 
interest in all that occupied so much of his thoughts, 
and had so great a hold upon- his heart. After dinner 
he proposed a walk, to which I willingly consented, 
and on my return, pleading my engagement with 
Ingram as a reason for declining their further hos- 
pitality at present, I took leave with a promise of 
returning again before I left the town. 




CHAPTER VI. 



N returning to Ingram, I found him 
much the sune as he w&s in the 
momiiig, and apparently anxious to 
) take up the conversation where we 
had left it; for as soon as I set my- 
self down he inunediately commenced by saying, he 
had felt sorry during the morning that he had not 
finished his history at once. "1 have been think- 
ing it all over," he said, " and cannot die happy 
unless I tell it to some one. — I dare not tell it to 
my wife, — it would make her hate me, — and poor 
soul, I've grieved her enough in other things, with- 
out making ber cup run over the hrim with this bit- 
terness. Oh 1 sir, that woman has drank misery to 
the dregs, and I the cause. — I could not tell her at! 
that has passed, and besides her, Fve no friend on 
earth. I thought indeed of John Pemberton, but 
somehow or other, I think you will look kinder on 
my faults, though John indeed is as kind as can be ; 
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and so, sir, as you are good enough to bear with me, 
I will open my heart to you. 

"I told you of my sister Bessy's intimacy with 
Thomas Pickering ; after a time they were mar- 
ried. My father indeed hesitated a little about giv- 
ing his consent, he was afraid that all would not 
turn out well, but Bessy was very determined ; 
indeed, after her acquaintance with Thomas, her 
character and disposition became greatly changed ; 
she treated father and mother with less respect, and 
cared little for what they told her, whereas, before- 
time, she was generally very obedient, and submissive. 

" Children, sir, down in these parts dont behave to 
their parents as they do in other places, I think ; they 
get all they can out of them, and when they are able 
to work for themselves, and make their own Hvelihood, 
then they turn their backs upon the old folks, disre- 
gard their commands, laugh at their advice, and, if too 
old to work, leave them to the charity of others, or 
suffer them to be sent to the poor-house. But it is'nt 
I that should speak thus, for I have been very guilty 
in this respect. 'Tis a fearful thought, however, for 
us^ for among the signs of the last times, is disobedi- 
ence to parents; and to my thoughts these days are 
at hand. 

"Well, Bessy was married, and, for some time 
Thomas seemed to go on better ; he went regularly to 
his work, kept out of the puTjlic houses, and brought 
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home his earnings : but this did not last long ; by de- 
grees he fell back to his old habits, and mixed with 
his former companions ; his work was neglected, and 
night after night poor Bessy used to sit up waiting 
for him, and listening to the clock as it struck hour 
after hour, and he never came. In a short time mat- 
ters grew very bad with them ; he became inattentive 
to his work, though he managed to preserve appear- 
ances and keep his place ; his wages too were lessen* 
ing, and what he did get were spent in public houses, 
and in gambling. Their house grew untidy; one by 
one the things went to the pawn shop, till his poor 
wife was at last obliged to pawn the very clothes off 
her back. 

" This, however, could not last very long ; poor 
Bessy 8 heart was too warm and affectionate to bear 
all this unkindness from the man she loved; and in 
spite of his cruelty and harshness towards her, she 
loved him still. She grew low-spirited, and sad, and 
many a time when I went into their house, I have 
seen her with her head resting on the little round 
table before the fire, with her apron thrown over it, 
sobbing as if her heart would break — and it did 
break; people may sneer at such things, and disbe- 
lieve them, but you may depend upon it, there is such 
a thing as heart-breaking — and if ever there was one 
broken, it was hers. We all saw it, and tried wha^ 
we could to remedy it, but it would not do. Our 
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smiles were not his smiles, and our kindness was not his 
kindness. I helieve she almost loved his craelty, 
more than the good turns of other folk. And so she 
went worse and worse ; the roses left her cheeks, her 
voice grew harsh, we never heard her sing then, and 
one hy one her heart-strings snapped in two — and so 
she died ! 

"After her death, my fathers soon followed; he 
felt, as he often told us, that in a measure he had 
been the cause of all Bessy s troubles, and that went 
nigh to kill him ; indeed he ought never to have suf- 
fered her intimacy with Thomas, and then it would 
not have happened. But parents are not as careful 
in this matter as they ought to be — they allow their 
children, those even that have some control over them 
allow them often to keep company with men of in- 
different character, and so things go on till they are 
married, or worse ! 

" When my father died, I was growing up a young 
man, and unfortunately had been of late very intimate 
with two or three persons of a like age with myself, 
but men of very bad character, and depraved habits. 
' Evil communications,' as we know, ' corrupt good 
manners.* And although, when first I became ac- 
quainted with this set, I was going on very steadily, 
yet by degrees I left off my former good habits, and 
acquired those of my companions. Our Sundays were 
generally spent in vice and wickedness •— we never 
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thought of going to a place of worship ; indeed I knew 
I was not fit to go ; for in all my career, had as it 
has heen, I have never altogether forgot that reve- 
rence for God's house which in my earliest days I 
received from our clergyman up in Buckinghamshire. 
From one wickedness we went on to another, till there 
was scarcely a thing, however bad it might he, that 
we were not guilty of. 

" Some time had passed away after my sister s death, 
when Thomas Pickering gradually became intimate 
with this set ; at first I did not like to associate with 
him, for I felt he had in reahty killed my sister; 
but wickedness and vice soon blunt all one's best 
feelings, and so, as I forgot to think of poor Bessy, 
I became more reconciled to the society of her mur- 
derer ; in fact, after a time, he was my most intimate 
friend, if indeed fellowship in sin can be called friend- 
ship. He was then working for a manfacturer, an 
old man of the name of Ellis, — who had an only 
daughter." — (Here the sick man was so overcome with 
his feelings that he paused some moments, and then 
continued :) — 

^' He was as kind and good an old gentleman as 
ever lived, and had so little deceit in himself that he 
was unsuspecting of it in others ; and thus it happened 
that Thomas got round him, and persuaded him that 
he was a steady and honest character; — how he 
could do this I could never discover, for he was still 
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as intemperate and vicious as ever, and had vice writ- 
ten plainly on his countenance, — but so it was. The 
old man believed him to be what he said he was, and 
admitted him into his confidence. Through the influ- 
ence of Thomas I became known to Mr. Ellis ; Pick- 
ering gave me a good character, said I was his brother- 
in-law, and in consequence I obtained employment. 

" In course of time I became more intimate with my 
master, and supplanted Thomas not only in his regards 
but also in situation, being advanced to a place which 
had long been coveted by my brother-in-law, and 
which just then became vacant. In consequence of 
this, I incurred his bitter hatred, which, although he 
attempted to conceal it, I could not but observe. 

"In my new situation I was brought into closer 
contact with my master than I had been before, and 
was often a guest at his table, when he and his 
daughter were alone. An intimacy by degrees sprang 
up between her and myself, which ended in her run- 
ning away from her father s house and becoming my 
wife. From that period trouble has succeeded trouble 
almost without interruption, and I have gone on from 
bad to worse, till I am what you see. But I will not 
antedate. After our marriage, Mr. Ellis refused to see 
his daughter, removed me from the situation I held, 
and withheld from us all assistance. 

" I sought for employment elsewhere, but in vain 
and Thomas was also thrown out of work ; for after 

K 
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wlmt c>ccurred, the old man discovered that Pickering 
WOH not exactly what he ought to have heen, and in 
consequence discharged him. He too came, and, 
under a pretence of renewing our former friendship, 
assisted in spending the little pittance my wife had 
brought with her, the careful savings out of the allow- 
ance she received from her father. And so we went 
on, all going out and nothing coming in, and our ex- 
penses all the while very heavy — for, under some 
excuse or other, we were always sending for spirits or 
ale, and Thomas and myself sat boozing together night 
after night, and often did not part till we were both 
too drunk to know much of what we were about. 
My poor wife of course remonstrated, but I paid little 
hoed to all she said, and used to tell her, that as she 
had taken mo for better or worse, she must stand by 
her bargain ; nay, once or twice when I was enraged 
at her reproaches, I answered by saying that she was 
a fool to marry me, and if she wished to have had a 
steady sober husband, she should have been more 
careful in her choice, and have taken different mea- 
Mures to got wed, for she might be sure that no steady 
rt*ligious man would have run away with her from her 
father 8 house. Poor thing, she here it all very pa- 
tioutly, and seldom answered, except by her tears, 
whioh I M*as often brutal enough to laugh at. 

^^ At length all our money \i'as gone, and how to get 
oiu I could not tell ; for a little time we Uved on the 
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proceeds of my wife's trinkets and clothes, which were 
sold one after the other ; hut these of course could not 
last long, and when they were all gone, and our house 
was emptied of almost everything saleable within it ; 
then, for the first time, I saw ruin before us. I had 
never before believed that it would come ; I thought 
that something would happen by which I might get 
employment, — that Mr Ellis or some of my wife's 
relations would step in and assist us; but now all 
hopes on these grounds fled away ; — I saw an empty 
house, with no prospect of remedy. 

" I believe that even then, if I had altered my course 
of life, I might have retrieved what was past. My 
wife still continued an acquaintance with some of her 
former friends, and one of them, who knew our circum- 
stances, told her that if I would give up the society of 
Pickering, and leave off my drinking and wild habits, 
he would endeavour to find me employment, by which 
I might gain a subsistence. But I was too hardened 
to 3neld. I felt that I had commenced a struggle, al- 
though I scarcely dared to think with whom I was 
contending, and I would not give way. Let ruin come 
I thought ; I will shake hands with him ; we will live 
together as friends, and with him I will bid defiance to 
the evils that oppress me. At that time I beHeve i 
the devil had appeared to me I would have sold him 
my soul, out of defiance to the powers of God. 

'' It was a fearful resolution, and fearful were the 
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consequences of it ; when I had foimed it, I felt that 
I had entered on another course, and ahnost thought 
that henceforward I was to walk under the guidance 
of a different spirit from that I had done hefore. It is 
an awful thing to say, hut I thought that I had made 
a friendship with Satan, and now that I was in opposi- 
tion to GrOD, I almost rejoiced in the thought I 
helieved that the devil was with me when I made my 
determination, that he smiled upon me with satisfaction, 
and that henceforward we were to walk onward 
together." 

Here, for a short time, the sick man paused, while 
a shudder of apparent fear came over his face, and 
then he resumed ; — 

" Oh ! sir ; how dreadful are the steps of sin, and 
how imperceptibly do we fall lower and lower until 
at length we do that without remorse, which a few 
months before we should scarcely have dared to think 
upon. And how ready on all occasions are the oppor- 
tunities of sin, when once we have so far 3delded our- 
selves as to be undetermined to resist temptation. I 
had done more, — I had resolved to yield whenever 
the temptation came, and was looking out for it. 

" I was not kept long in suspense. — My mind was 
but just made up, when Thomas Pickering came in ; 
there was a flush on his countenance which told me at 
once that he had been drinking ; and as I looked upon 
him, I felt that he was come to be my guide to some 
dreadful catastrophe. 
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" My thoughts of that night I have never forgotten, 
and never shall forget as long as I live. A supersti- 
tious awe came over me, and I felt that we were 
bound together in some mysterious manner for ever ! 

" He sat down on one of the few chairs that were 
left us, and looked at me with a gaze that made me 
tremble. I moved my seat to avoid his glance, but I 
could not keep away. I felt like the bird, when ar- 
rested by the serpent's eye, which is said to be unable 
to escape. I looked at him again — his glance was 
brighter and more fixed ; it seemed as though it had 
penetrated my heart. I rose up, and walked about 
the room ; but it would not do, for even when my 
back was turned towards him, I saw him still. 

" I then bethought myself of what had taken place 
in my mind just before ; called to mind the resolu- 
tion I had formed ; and gradually worked myself up 
to the same feelings I had entertained before he came 
in. Once or twice my conscience seemed just to 
move, and to warn me against taking a step which 
might be irretrievable ; but the suggestions were fee- 
ble, and soon smothered. I returned to the table by 
the side of which Thomas was sitting, drew up my 
chair opposite to his, and commenced the conversa- 
tion ; for hitherto not a word had escaped either of us. 

" ' You are come,* I said, ' to tell me of something 
you have planned for both of us to do.' 

^' He started, and asked with astonishment, — ^ Who 
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told you this ? ' ' Never mind/ I replied, ' I know it, 
— ^'tis a deed of danger and of darkness, is it not V 

'^ He did not answer, and a long pause ensued, 
when I continued : — ' Fear not me, my resolution is 
formed; I am ready to go with you to death or to 

!* His answer was fearful, I dare not now 

repeat it; but he told me to send for some spirits, 
and then he would declare his plans. 

"My wife was from home; she had gone during 
the day to the house of an early friend to crave assist- 
ance, and was not yet returned. I was therefore 
obliged to go for the spirits myself, (for she was 
usually employed in these errands.) Accordingly I 
put on my hat, and taking the money Thomas gave me 
for the purpose, I went to the nearest public house, 
and returned with a bottle of gin. We drank a por- 
tion of it before Pickering would tell me the plans he 
had formed; at length, when we were both greatly 
excited, it came out, — we were to go that very night 
and rob my wife's father ! 

" The disclosure caused in me little feeling ; I was 
scarcely surprised. In fact, I was so wrought up by 
my feelings, and the liquor I had drank, that I was 
incapable of astonishment, and was prepared for any- 
thing; and so I entered at once into his plans. As 
soon as we had finished the bottle of spirits, we sallied 
forth: Thomas had brought with him some of the 
keys of the house, of which he had become possessed 
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during the day; he had also with him some other 
implements, which he said might be wanted to ac- 
complish our purpose. 

^'The night was dark and tempestuous, and the 
wind came rushing along the narrow streets through 
which we were passing ; strange noises seemed to be 
flying on the blast, and the fitful sounds as they came, 
appeared to me as the voices of invisible fiends, who 
were cheering us on to our fate. After a long walk, 
and threading several streets and alleys, which we did 
with great caution, looking around at every few steps 
we took to see that no one was following us, we 
arrived at length at Mr. Ellis's house. 

" There were lights still moving, and we were there- 
fore obliged to remain quiet until all the inmates were 
gone to rest. The old man slept in a part of the 
house by himself, which was attached to the other 
rooms by a long passage, at the end of which was a 
swing door, which was generally shut. As the money, 
therefore, was kept in his room, of which he had 
generally a large quantity in the house, our object was 
to get into his apartment without going at all into the 
other portion of the mansion. The accomplishment 
of this we thought would not be very difficult, as 
there was a private stair-case from the bed-room to 
the garden, the key of which Thomas had in his 
possession ; and if it should be bolted, which was not 
always the case, we were both of us well acquainted 
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with the nature of the fastening, and had brought 
tools by which we felt we could soon remove this 
obstacle. As it happened, on this night it had been 
left unbolted, so, making use of the key we had with 
us, without difficulty we gained admission. 

" When once within the house, my courage for the 
first time failed me, or rather, my better spirit began 
to prevail. Through this private door-way I had gone 
times without number when I was on good terms with 
my father-in-law, and as soon as I put my foot on the 
well known passage, I hesitated, and almost resolved 
to return. All the past kindnesses I had received, 
the confidence and affection with which I had been 
treated when I little deserved it, my first acquaintance 
with his daughter, our subsequent intimacy, and our 
hasty and ill-formed marriage — all came over me 
like a flood ; and I was on the point of retiring, when 
Thomas came back — for during my hesitation he had 
made some advance of me. 

'' ' No halting,* he whispered, ' you've gone too far 
to retire, so come along.' 

" For a few minutes I faintly remonstrated — it was 
but faintly ; he pressed me with the reasons he had 
urged before : my abject poverty, ruin before me, the 
unkindness with which the old man had treated us 
since oiu* marriage, the little he would suffer from the 
loss of the money we should take, and the affluence 
it would bring to us. His arguments were unheeded, 
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I scarcely heard what he said ; for during the time, I 
felt a fearful conflict going on within, which ended m 
my resolution to proceed. 

"* Go on,' I said, 'but, observe, — no violence.' 
" ' No,' he replied, ' no violence, unless he should 
prove refractory ;' and here he held up a short bar of 
iron, which he had brought with him, with a look 
that (as I caught his expression from the feeble light 
of the lanthom with which we were provided) made 
me tremble. I was on the point of hesitating again, 
when he laid hold of my arm, and dragged me forward. 
" As we entered the bed-room, in which was 
burning a light that served to disclose all within, I 
could see the old man Ijdng on his bed, at the mo- 
ment apparently dreaming. I had not seen him for 
some time ; and grief, for he had suffered greatly on 
the loss of his daughter, had done much to increase 
his appearance of age : he was thinner, and had a 
sicklier look than when I saw him last, and as I gazed 
I felt that, on his daughter's account, I would have 
given worlds to have returned. It was, however, too 
late. We watched him, as his features were agitated 
in sleep, for a few seconds, when on a sudden, im- 
pelled apparently by some internal admonition, he 
opened his eyes full upon us with a gaze I shall never 
forget In a moment he seemed to comprehend the 
dbject for which we had come, and as suddenly recog- 
nised who we were. 
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^^ ^ John,' he said, looking at me with a glance in 
which terror and anger were vividly marked, 'you 
have rohhed me of my child, — will you take my 
money also V 

" I could not answer him. I tried, hut my tongue 
refdsed its office. I felt a sense of suffocation in my 
throat which almost choked me, and I rushed from 
the room. 

" How I got home I know not, nor what happened 
after I reached it; hut on the following morning I 
found myself in hed, with my wife sleeping at my 
side. On first awakening, the events of the preceding 
night appeared to me like a dream ; I coidd not he- 
lieve that they were true, and was satisfying myself 
that such was the case, and that I had heen haunted 
with horrible visions, when a knock at the door roused 
me from hed, and I was too soon convinced that all 
was real. 

"The knock came from an old servant of Mr. 
Ellis, who had always treated us kindly from the 
regard she felt for my poor wife, and who in the 
prtsBtent instance came to announce, as I saw at once, 
some dreadful tidings. Mr. Ellis, she said, had been 
murdered; and the murderer taken. 

"The intelligence came upon me like a thunder- 
bolt. I did not answer, — I could not think. I 
began to be doubtful whether it was not I that had 
killed him, and looked round for some evidence that 
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such was not the fact. I rushed to the room where 
my wife was still asleep ; I awoke her, shook her 
violently^ and told her in the most ahnipt manner 
that her father was murdered. She thought me mad 
— so I was — and shrieked with terror. 

^'The woman in the kitchen came to her assist- 
ance, and hy degrees quieted us hoth. As soon as 
we were in some degree calm, she told us what had 
happened — a great portion, alas ! of which, I knew 
hefore. 

"'Thomas Pickering,' she said, (I listened with 
hreathless impatience to hear whether any suspicion 
was entertained of my share in the matter, hut no 
such suspicion appeared to have crossed their minds,) 
'Thomas Pickering had possessed himself of some 
keys helonging to the house, hy one of which he had 
let himself in, and proceeded at once to Mr. Ellis's 
room. What had taken place there,' she said, 'was 
impossible to tell ; but one of the servants who slept 
nearest to that part of the house had been awakened 
by a dreadful scream, proceeding apparently from his 
master s apartment, and on going into the room, found 
the old man lying on the floor covered with blood, 
and in a d3dng state. In a few minutes the whole 
household was aroused, but were only in time to 
witness their master s last breath, who, before his 
death, just uttered the name of Pickering, by which 
the murderer was detected.* 



d 
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" The state of my poor wife, when she felt the re- 
ality of what had occurred, it is impossihle to descrihe. 
For the first time she uphraided me for persuading 
her to leave her fathers house in the way she had 
done, and said that if she had heen with him his mur- 
der woidd not have taken place. Little indeed did 
she think how much her hushand was implicated in 
the awful deed ! 

^^ On the following day a coroner s inquest was held 
on the body, to which, although not sunmioned, I 
went. Witness after witness was examined, and not 
the slightest approach of a suspicion against me. A 
verdict of ^murder' was returned against Thomas 
Pickering, on evidence the most conclusive. 

^^ The old man was buried, and thousands attended 
his funeral. I was there, and fancied that among 
those present I could see glances of suspicion, as 
though they thought me an accomplice in his death. 
The thought haunted me — and I trembled if any 
one's eye met mine. I could have run away, and 
buried myself in one of the most uninhabited parts 
of the world, where no fellow creature could see me 
again, but I did not dare to move; the procession 
retired, and I with it 

" The will was searched for, and, strange to say, I 
felt no interest as to its being found, although it was 
generally supposed that it had been made previous to 
our marriage, and by it my wife was his heir. A 
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later however had been made, and the property went 
to a relative. 

^' During all these events, as you may suppose, my 
mind was in a fearfully excited state, £uid at length 
gave way under the trial. I was delirious, and for 
many weeks was on the brink of death with brain 
fever. What I suffered it is impossible to tell ; gleams 
of consciousness occasionally came over me, and my 
feelings then were so dreadful that I wished to be 
mad again. By degrees, however, this passed away, 
and I recovered. 

"With returning health, I was anxious to know 
what had been the fate of Pickering, and then learnt 
that he had been tried some weeks before, con- 
demned, and executed. In his defence he had ac- 
cused me as an accomplice, but, as there was no 
evidence against me, it was disbelieved. All this I 
heard from one of the neighbours, for my wife had 
not opened her lips to me on the subject, and I coidd 
not venture to speak to h^r about it. One day, how- 
ever, sometime afterwards, I told her what I had 
heard, and endeavoured to turn it off, by sa3ring how 
unjust it was in Thomas to lay such a charge against 
me. She made no answer; but I saw at once she 
knew more than I was disposed to telL She had 
heard my ravings during my delirium, and this, coupled 
with Pickering's statement, convinced her that I was 
not altogether free from guilt. The subject was 
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never recurred to, and to this day I am ignorant how 
far she suspects me. But I do not think she believes 
that I am her father s murderer ; such a belief would, 
I feel sure, kill her. 

" From that time to the present we have scarcely 
had a gleam of happiness, or of hope. I have been 
unemployed ; and from poverty, anxiety, and trouble, 
have been brought to what I am. Death will pro- 
bably come soon, and put an end to a life which now 
for some time has been nothing but a burden to me. 
My life. Sir, has been one which I could wish to be 
extensively known, that it might prove a warning to 
others who are tempted to a similar course, and be an 
inducement to parents to be very careful in the way 
in which their children are brought up. 

^^ To an indulgent mother, and an inattentive father, 
I attribute the first cause of my error. My disposition 
was naturally bad; it was not corrected, and therefore 
the evils in it grew and increased. I was never sent 
to a good religious school-master, who would have 
taught me the necessity of governing myself, nor 
brought within the reach of a clergyman who would 
have led me on aright, nor encouraged by careful ad- 
vice at home. I was allowed to associate with bad 
wicked boys in my youth, who, as was rational to 
suppose, became my companions in manhood; and 
now I am on the threshhold of the grave, too wretched 
to wish to live, and too wicked to dare to die." 
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As he concluded his history, the poor man put his 
head hetween his hands and sohhed like a child. My 
heart was too full for utterance, and a long silence 
ensued, which at length was hroken hy my requesting 
him again to send for a clergyman and open to him 
his grief, that he might receive the henefit of ahso- 
lution, together with ghostly counsel and advice. 

" No," he replied, " I have done that to you, which 
I have not done to any one else, and think I shall 
never do to another. I have gone over my past 
life, and told you all that has happened. The reason 
of this I can scarcely explain, unless it he that you 
have shown more kindness to us than we have ever 
received hefore from one in your circumstances. 'Tis 
a sorry thing, sir, to he poor in one of these towns ; 
one falls step hy step into lower and lower misery. 
One gets little compassion from others ; and so it has 
happened, that, except John Pemherton, who is al- 
ways kind to us, we have not a friend on earth." 

" 'Tis very sad," I answered, " and that the more, 
since, having neglected to follow the path of duty, you 
have offended the laws of God, and declined to hold 
friendship with Him in Heaven. This," I added so- 
lemnly, ^^ is a fearfrd and distressing position for any 
one to he placed in, and I can only hope that you 
will make a proper use of that time which is yet 
allowed you, to repent of your sins, and make your 
peace with God." 
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Some few minutes after this, his wife came in, and 
seeing that Ingram was much exhausted with the 
conversation that had taken place, I thought it better 
to depart, and accordingly did so, pursuing the path 
that led to the residence of John Pemberton. 



WAHDEBimiS. 



CHAPTER VII. 



" A dan^ dead oorse «e saw, 

HwTT and osld, the ah&pe of dnili aright, 

TUt daonta all eatthJj oieatDrea ta hl« lav ; 

Agalnit whon tone It la In nin to flgbt.'' 



I I approached Uie house, I saw the 
Id man buuly employed in his &- 
vonrite occupation among the flowers 
I tmd shrubs of his garden, which he 
• left as he observed me at the gate. 
** I cannot altogether give up my old employment," he 
said, as he shook me heartily by the hand, " I have 
lived so many years among these children of the soil, 
that I should feel deeply grieved if they were taken 

" Gardening," I replied, "is a delightful occupation 
for such as can take pleasure in calm and c|uiet pur- 
suits— but it is not every body that can do so; and^ 
among us of the present day, excitement of one kind 
or other has increased so much that it has become in 
a, measure almost necessary to us." 

" Yes," said the old man, smiling, " as necessary at 
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morning potations are to the drunkard. Indeed, to 
my mind, there is great similarity between the habits 
of those who live on under what the world considers 
innocent excitement, and those who do so under the 
effect of drinking; both are in their way dram- 
drinkers, and both of them are frustrating GtOd's will 
towards them. You smile," he added, "at my re- 
mark ; but just consider whether such is not the case. 
Is it not for the purpose of obtaining fictitious pleasure 
that the drunkard gives way to his destructive habit ? 
He is tired of himself, and so seeks out of himself 
that comfort which he cannot find there. Of course 
there are cases where drunkenness arises from other 
causes, but in the greater number it will be found on 
enquiry that dissatisfaction with himself, or an inability 
to find satisfaction within his own breast, is the pre- 
disposing cause of drunkenness. The brandy bottle 
is to supply that quiet peace and comfort, which no 
outward things can in reality supply. 

'^ Such I believe to be the case with those who are 
constantly in search of other excitements. There is 
no peace within their own breasts; they dont like 
their home there, and so they go abroad in search of 
happiness, and attempt to find it in some one or other 
of those sources of excitement which are a character- 
istic of our age. There is a moral and spiritual dissi- 
pation, as well as a physical, and although it be less 
gross and carnal, I cannot think it less dangerous. 
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At this time it is pervading everything ; so much so 
that indeed we cannot perform our devotions or he- 
stow our alms without it. Just reflect on our hahits 
on these points as I have adduced them. We are 
obliged now to have popular preachers to entice us 
to Church before we can be tempted to go there, 
and unless our feelings are excited by the clergyman's 
eloquent and moving addresses, we are dissatisfied, 
fancy that we cannot get good as we call it under such 
an one, and, on a plea that he is tame, we leave his 
church, and go off in quest of some more moving and 
exciting preacher. This, I call, in its way, spiritual 
dram-drinking. 

" Very different were the habits of our forefathers. 
They went to church, — not to have their ears tickled, 
or to enjoy excitement, — they went as poor sinners 
desirous of seeking in God's house that spiritual assist- 
ance from Him, by which alone they knew they could 
live upright and holy lives, and which our Blessed 
Saviour has promised to give when two or Ihree are 
gathered together in His Name. This was their 
object in going to church, — to meet their God and 
Saviour, and to obtain His forgiveness for their past sins 
and His grace for the future ; and so the daily prayers 
were then well attended, and the holy communion 
was fmnished with guests. But now, look at those 
churches, the two or three here and there throughout 
the land, where the clergy, in .obedience to their 
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ordination vows, have opened the doors for daily 
prayer, — you may see there perhaps five, or six, or 
eight, or ten worshippers, and frequently less." 

" It is too true,'* I answered ; " and in Manchester, 
where I have latterly spent much of my time, we have 
a very strong proof of it. I have regularly, of late, 
attended the daily service at the Collegiate Church, 
and the few that attend out of that enormous popula- 
tion is very sad. But, indeed, in this matter, I do not 
think that the clergy are altogether without hlame : 
they, at all events, i^ould set the example, and when 
they are systematically ahsent from puhlic worship, 
you cannot expect that the laity will go: — 'if the 
hlind lead the hlind, hoth shall fall into the ditch.' " 

" A strong text," ohserved the old man, " to urge 
against the clergy." 

" One," I answered, " which I fear applies to them 
hut too justly in many instances at the present day* 
It is certainly an ill office for a layman to hold up the 
faults of the clergy, hut it is imposinhle to avoid seeing 
that, at the present time, they are as much affected 
with the irreligion of the age as ourselves. They must 
set us a hetter examj^e in many things, and not the 
least so in this matter of praying, hefore we shall he 
likely to do that which we should do." 

'^ I suppose," said the old man, seriously, '^ that nei- 
ther the clergy, nor the people generally, helieve that 
there is any truth in that promise of our Saviour I 
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mentioned just now, viz., that where two or three are 
gathered together in His name He will grant their 
requests ; otherwise they could not neglect the public 
services as they do." 

"It is a very fearful consideration,** I said, "and 
among other signs of the last times that at present 
may he seen, is our great lack of faith. We talk of flEuth 
loudly enough, but we do not possess it ; if we did, we 
should act very differently from what we do. Well 
may we tremble when we think of Christ's question, 
*• When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on 
the earth V Alas ! there is little of it now.** 

" The Manchester churches," observed the old man, 
" are tolerably filled, I believe, on Sundays." 

" Yes," I replied, " where there are popular preach- 
ers; but the people that attend the churches, or indeed 
any other places of public worship, even on the Sun- 
days, are as nothing, compared to the population. As a 
body, I should say, that the poor but rarely attend at 
all. They have been so neglected by the Church, — 
I dont mean altogether by the clergy, but by the 
Church at large, for upon the laity in this matter rests 
no Httle blame, — they have been so neglected by the 
Church for so very many years, that they have grown 
up in an almost heathenish state, ignorant of the first 
principles of Christianity, and of course utterly careless 
of all means of grace. And added to this, they are 
suffering so much from poverty, that they really have 
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not tlio iiiwuiiH of uj)i)eariiig respectably at a place of 
worsiiip, even when they have the mcUnation to go." 

" Very true," obwjrvecl Pemberton, " and among 
other euiiseH that have produced this state of things, 
Wi' nnist not forget the feelings which arise in poor 
men's minds wlien they see the rich, those who ought 
to set them a good c^xaniple, acting contrary to their 
profession, and especially on those points which bear 
upon their poverty. I have heard many remarks 
made by the poor on this head, and they all go to 
show, that the wicked lives of the rich have a very 
grout etfect in disturbing the faith of the poor. Our 
uuistors, they say, go to church, and profess to live as 
('liristiuus, and all the while thoy are covetous, self- 
indulgent, luxurious, ond oppressive; and then they 
ask, what good do they get from going to church, — 
mul why sho\dd we expect to get any ? Be assured," 
ho ooutinuiH), ^* that if the jwor are to be brought back 
again to a Wttor ai\d more pious state than they are 
iu« it u\ust bt\ tuuoixg other thbgs, by the rich acting 
uuxr\^ ixvusisteutlv with their }>rotessioQ than they do 
at (ux^Hit. Wheu the people see their masters attend 
the sk'n'MXHt of the church ia a spirtt of &ith« and live 
tK^^ lH4y Uv<« thev p^>£^i«» whea they 6nd them show> 
u^ ft«tKk by ih«tf dailv <«\>iidui% that they love GO0 
«iW^ «JI thuiyj^ Mid iheir w^hbours^ poor or ricL. ais 
Ailjr Wt« ltwttM»hwi% dbm W9 may hope that a better 
l|Ml w3l yN>w ttp anoiig our population than ac 
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present exists. Until that time arrives, at all events 
until our prospects in these things are more promising 
than they are now, I fear that in all other means 
adopted for hettering the moral state of the people, very 
much of the labour bestowed will be lost." 

" Nevertheless," I observed, " you would not abstain 
ti*om strenuous attempts to mend matters as much as 
possible, by education, ministerial superintendence, 
&c?" 

" Certamly not," replied John, " I would gladly see 
a good education given to all ; by good I do not mean 
a showy, fanciful, or learned education ; but an edu- 
cation based on sound principles; I would teach them 
the difference between right and wrong in everything ; 
the necessity of self-denial, patient endurance, sub- 
mission, humility, faith and obedience. Yes," he said, 
with more energy, "I would teach them that which they 
have almost all forgotten, obedience, ' To obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams,' 
and, as you say, I would send ministers among them, 
priests of the Lord, men who would willingly spend 
and be spent in the service of their Master Christ, 
and in promoting the welfare of their flocks; who 
would go among the poor, learn their habits, become 
conversant with their mode of language and thought, 
exhort them from house to house, even with tears, to 
turn to the Lord their God — to rejoice with them in 
their joy, to weep with them in their grief— and on 
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all occasions to be to them in practice what an amhas- 
sador of Chbist should be — their spiritual adviser 
and their friend. 

^'Oh England, England," exclaimed the old man, 
lifting up Ids eyes to heaven, ^^ thou art full of iniquity; 
thy riches, thy oppressions, and thy luxuries have made 
thee gross-hearted, and the sins of thy people have 
gone up on high to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth 
— they have separated thee and thy GtOd; and ere 
long, liow soon none can tell, the retribution must come, 
and fearful will that retribution be. Still the long 
suffering arm of vengeance is delayed, — and still we 
hope the evil may be warded ofi^ if thou wilt repent 
and amend, — and among all the means whereby this 
national repentance and amendment can be brought 
about, where shall we look for one more likely to 
effect such a consummation than the sending among 
Thy people, through the length and breadth of the 
land, a body of holy priests ? 

^*' Sir," he said, checking himself in the very midst 
of his soliloquy, and turning to me, ^you must fbigive 
my ramblings, bat you have touched a chord within 
me that wiU give its sound; I have deep thoughts with 
regard to the cleigy, which at some fotuie time, per> 
1mi|m, I may explain to yoa. At present we will torn 
the aubject, and, if joa have no objection, will join 
my aisler, who is as paBctmJ as clock-woik, and 
whose kettle I see stfming mwmy for tea." 
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To this I readily consented, and spent a very plea- 
sant evening, much struck with the depth of thought 
and correct ideas of my companion, and relieved with 
the cheerful conversation and kind attentions of his 
sister. 

On the following morning I had made arrangements 
for returning home, and, as it was the last day of my 
short sojourn at Bolton, John Pemberton promised 
that he would breakfast with me, and afterwards ac- 
company me to Ingram's house, whom I was anxious 
to visit before my departure, that, if possible, I might 
persuade him to send for a clegyman, and take such 
steps with regard to his temporal state as might tend 
to alleviate his present distress. 

Accordingly, after breakfast was finished, we took 
our road in that direction. When we arrived at the , 
house, I rapped gently, and, receiving no answer, 
thought it probable that the poor man was asleep, 
and opened the door. He was asleep, but it was 
the sleep that knows no waking ! 

His wife was kneeling on the floor, with her head 
hanging over the face of the dead man, her long dark 
hair had fallen over both of them, almost concealing 
their countenances from view, — the child, unconscious 
of its loss, was sleeping on the pillow by its father s 
side, and all else in the house was just as I had left it 
on the preceding evening, save that the fire which was 
then faintly struggling for existence had, like its master s 
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lamp, gone out, and now gave a greater appear- 
ance of desolation to tlie scene. It was indeed a 
dreary picture, and when I remembered the statements 
I had heard yesterday, and reflected that the lips that 
uttered them were now cold, and the soul that dictated 
them was gone far hence, to give in its account ; and 
that the body before me must one day rise from the 
grave, and stand before the judgment seat of Christ ; 
and that he had died without " the opportunity of a 
holy and spiritual guide, without the reception of the 
holy sacrament, without strong faith, or firm and 
humble hope," — when I thought of these things, I 
trembled. The body was buried at the expense of 
the parish a few days afterwds, and mother and 
child are now inmates of an union workhouse. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



And with that woid Be Udea torth our var ; 
And he bagaa irltb right n mar; chare, 
Hia tals anon, and saide aa je Bhnl here. 

Chauceb. 



iras some months after the date of 
I my former adventure before I again 
' John Pemberton. One day, 
' however, when I was sitting in my 
' little room, which, something like the 
cobbIeT'8staU,"servedmefbrkitchen, parlour, and all," 
I was agreeably surprised by his entrance. On this 
vimt he was dressed with greater care than on former 
occasions, which circumstance, together with others, 
such for instance as the nght of a knapsack on his 
shoulders, and a degree of more than wonted deter- 
mination on his features, convinced me at once that 
he was bent on some rather extensive expedition. 

"I am come," he s^d, "to fulfil my promise of 
paying you a visit, although it must be a short one, as I 
am starling on an excur^on in which I have some 
faint hopes that you may be my companion." 
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In answer to this, I expressed great pleasure at see- 
ing him, and as to the proposed excursion, requested 
some further information. 

He went, every year, he said, a short tour in some part 
part of England, for the purpose of seeing the scenery, 
examining the churches, and visiting remarkahle places; 
and, on the present occasion, intended to confine his 
visitation to the neighbouring county of Chester. 

As may easily he supposed, such a proposition was 
not altogether to be despised. I, too, had often taken 
this kind of excursion, but during the last year or two, 
had felt so deeply the want of a companion, that my 
joumeyings had been chiefly amid the smoke and dirt 
of large towns, where constant hurry and bustle 
relieved the sense of solitude which in other cir- 
cumstances I had experienced. I was therefore very 
anxious to hear all the old man had to say upon his 
proposed journey, and at length was persuaded to 
give a promise of accompan3dng him. This arranged, 
we agreed, as the inspection of churches was one of 
the objects of our travels, that we would spend a part 
of the afternoon in visiting the Manchester Collegiate 
Church, and accordingly, after an early dinner, bent 
our steps in that direction. 

A short walk through one or two of the back streets 
brought us into St. Ann s Square, and from thence 
along Exchange-street we made our way to the mother 
church of Manchester. "I much doubt,** observed 
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my companion, musing, after we had attentively ex- 
amined the tower and south front of this beautiful 
edifice, " I much doubt, whether the living stones be- 
longing to this building have fulfilled their duty to the 
town, in a way that the men who founded this church 
intended they should do." 

"How do you mean," I asked, smiling at the 
earnest expression on my Mend's countenance ? 

" You call this," he said " the mother church of the 
town ; it is a happy term ; it brings to mind a mother s 
care, and a mother s love, and my thoughts go back 
many many years, to the time when I had a mother 
living on earth, — peace to her soul, she is now, I trust 
a saint in heaven, — who watched over my infant days 
^vith a care and a love too deep to tell. Such, methinks, 
should be the conduct of a mother church to the 
spiritual sons committed to her care. She should 
watch over them with the deepest anxiety and soUci- 
tude, warn the disobedient and unruly, encourage the 
timid and tender hearted, and strive to bring up all in 
a godly way, that they may live as becometh saints, 
and grow to a full stature of manhood in Christ. 
Such I conceive to be the duty, of every church." 

"There are cruel and heartless mothers, sir," he 
continued, speaking quickly and turning to me, " as 
well as kind and loving ones ; and so of churches ; — 
while some have laboured to bring up their charge in 
the fear and admonition of the Lord, others have been 
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indifferent and careless about it, and among the latter 
I should class the church of Manchester. Nay, ^^ he 
said, as he observed me about to speak," no excuses, 
I do not blame present men, for I am ignorant of the 
course they adopt, nor do I bring my charge against 
the clergy alone, for in these matters the laity are 
blameable as well as their spiritual guides. I simply 
say, that when one looks at this vast population, alien- 
ated to an immense extent from the church, at the 
very few churches in the town, and the mountain of 
wickedness that is growing up day by day higher and 
higher, and then remembers how little has been done 
by the church during the past generation to relieve it, 
I do say that she has neglected her duty, and that she 
has acted towards her children much more like a cruel 
stepmother than their own spiritual parent, from whose 
womb they were bom to Christian life in holy baptism. 
"Of the present men of Manchester, clergy or 
laity, I know little; but this I do know, that imless 
they are endeavoiuing, as far as they possibly can, to 
recover that which their fathers have lost, — to retrieve 
the past, and to bring back to their holy mother those 
who have deserted her breast, and who are drinking 
in elsewhere poisonous food, which kills rather than 
nourishes, — imless they are labouring, each of them in 
their own vocation, to leaven this dense and demoral- 
ized mass with goodness and virtue, and to bring back 
to the ways of godliness those who are now revelling 
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in sin, — they are traitors to their trust, sir, and enemies 
to God, and His Church ; and are lending their aid to 
hring down a fearful retribution on themselves and 
their country." 

"We will hope better things," I replied, "and trust 
that the men of this generation are awakening to a 
sense of the awful responsibility that rests upon them. 

" What do you think of that bell T I asked, as the 
full tones came booming out of the tower, and rolled 
over the town, shutting out from our ears the noise 
and hum of the busy crowd aroimd us ; "it has a holy 
sound." 

" Yes," he answered, "and if I had no other reason 
for hope, with regard to Manchester, this at least 
would afford some, that the voice of that bell cries 
aloud daily, inviting the people to pray. I never hear 
a bell calling Christians to prayer, but I think of 
Abraham's intercession with God for the sinful cities, 
and as I see the two or three wending their way to 
the church, to meet together in Christ's name, I feel 
a good hope that it may please God to hear their 
prayers, and to spare the city for their sakes. Ah sir, 
it is a sad thought, that there are many towns in this 
land in which the churches are shut throughout the 
week, and wherein there cannot be foimd the two or 
three to meet together to pray." 

" Perhaps," I observed, " the clergy in reality are 
to blame for this; they say they cannot obtain a 
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congregation before they have tried it. I cannot be- 
lieve but that in every place some few pious persons 
may be found to attend the daily services, if once they 
are properly commenced as the prayer book directs, 
and the people be properly instructed in the great 
privileges attendant on public prayer/* 

" I believe you are right," he answered, " but as the 
bell is dropping, we will leave our conversation for the 
present, and go into the church." 

We had been on our knees a few minutes when 
the organ gave notice of the priests's entrance, and in 
a short time the service commenced. There is some- 
thing very delightful to my mind in cathedral service, 
and on this occasion, as on others, the chaunting of 
the choristers, with the notes of the organ, together 
with the dim religious light, which came over the 
building from the east window, miserably injured, 
alas ! from former profanations, assisted greatly in in- 
creasing my religious frame of mind, and enabled me 
to enter with warmth into the service. As soon as 
the prayers were ended, we went into the baptistery, 
where we saw a great number of children baptized, 
and afterwards under the guidance of a bedel, were 
taken through the rest of the building. 

" Well," said John, as soon as we reached the open 
air, and standing on the flat grave-stones, were scan- 
ning the exterior of the building, '' what do you think 
of this church ?** 
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*' There is a great deal that is very beautiful," I re- 
plied, "all that is old is very good: there are some 
modem things that I do not like ; but what is your 
opinion f 

"Much the same as your own," he said. "Our 
forefathers did their duty; they built and decorated a 
magnificent building wherein the Almighty Grob 
might be worshipped in a becoming maimer; and 
certainly, if space and due proportions, breadth, and 
height, and length, and beautifcdly executed detail can 
assist the worshipper in raising his thoughts from earth 
to heaven, here in olden time a fit provision was 
made for the Christian folk of Manchester. But, as 
you observe, there are some modem matters, that are 
very sad ; first and foremost, the nave is completely 
spoilt by these abominable pews. 

" Beally, really," exclaimed the old man raising his 
hands and eyes in a very comical maimer, " the boxing 
up of that portion of the church is most detestable. 
Such a desk and pulpit, and such an arrangement for 
the altar ! These things tell a very humiliating tale 
of the men of this generation. 

"The pews," I replied, "are certidnly very bad, 
although in the present case not so objectionable as 
they generally are ; as those in the body of the church, 
so far from depriving the poor of their rights, are de- 
voted to the use of the poor." 

" That is certainly less objectionable," he answered, 
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than the usual plan ; but why not have open benches 
at once? And then the galleries! Is the wealth 
of Manchester so dwindled down, or its generous 
spirit so far fled, that the men of the present day 
cannot aflbrd to build and endow new churches when 
they are wanted, but must come forsooth, and dis- 
figure that which our forefathers have well done, by 
erecting these unsightly excrescences ? 

" If the service of the Church of England were solem- 
nized as it ought to be, — if the blessed eucharist and 
the prayers received their fit and proper place in our 
public devotions, we should see the end of all galleries. 
These things are a disgrace to the town. Enormously 
wealthy as it is, the sons of this mother church ought 
to come forward, insist upon restoring the building to 
its former state, pull down the galleries, root out the 
pews, fill the windows with stained glass, and repair 
every flaw about it, until they could say, That which 
our forefathers nobly built and handed down to us, we 
have dutifully repaired, and hand on to our children." 

"And what," I asked, "would you do with the 
people that attend now ?" 

" Do with them," he answered ; " why let them 
come still ; the nave of the church, if filled with open 
benches, would hold as many without pews and galle- 
ries as it now does with them. But if there is any 
doubt about this, let them build new churches. There 
are bricks enough, and stone enough, and wealth 
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enough in Manchester, to build hundreds of churches 
if they are wanted. Let the rich men come forward 
and do their duty, and you will not need to inquire 
what you are to do with the people that sit in galle- 
ries and pews, when these are taken away." 

On our return to my lodgings, a long conversation 
ensued as to the route we shouH take, when at length 
it was determined that we should trayel by the rail- 
road as far as Stockport, and then branch off to the 
right, and so on, as far as our time would permit. 
This settled, I told my companion that I was very 
anxious to hear some further portion of his history^ 
and diat in this instance I trusted he would forgive ap 
innocent curiosity. 

In answer, he said, that he had little to tell that 
was worth hearing, but, as I had made the request, he 
would gladly enter into the narrative of his past life, 
" the remembrance of which," he observed, " although 
in many respects painful, is still on the whole pleasing 
to me." Accordingly, during the evening he com- 
menced his tale, which ran as detailed in the folio wing^ 
chapter. 
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" Tbe gisateat prefennent thai cbUd we ea 
Ii leaminK and nartnre, lo train him to 1 
WblBh KhoBO It wanteUi, tliang;h left ae -■ 
ConBnmeth to notMng, aa black ia the fli 




, WAS bom in Scotland, as I have 
I already told you, of poor bat re- 
i spectable parents. My father held 
small farm, the cultivation of 
' which occnpied his time, and the 
prodnce supplied him and his Itunily with nil the 
necessaries, and some of the comforts of life. Small 
farma were more common in Scotloncl, as well as 
in England, some few years since than they are 
at present, and things went much better then than 
they do now. To my mind, the happiest and the 
moat prosperous country is that wherein tbe bnlk of 
the people are neither very rich nor very poor, — 
where there is a proper distinction between tbe high 
and the low, so that each keeps its own station without 
treading on the heels of the other, but where tbe 
majority do not starve to provide luxuries for the 
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minority. This is my theory, of a prosperous country. 
I know that men, generally, will not agree with me ; 
some will tell you, the country which has most inhabi- 
tants; others, the country which has most money; 
and some, that which has the best machinery, and 
the greatest number of factories. They will go on 
till they have a land with a teeming population, of 
whom one class are princes and the other beggars. Sir, 
depend upon it, that before many years have passed 
over our heads, we shall discover that England, with 
immense wealth, perhaps with more than she ever 
possessed before, has a larger amoimt of wretchedness 
and poverty than ever in former days fell to her lot. 
Monopoly is the present system, as it has been for 
some years past, and so my father s little farm was 
swallowed up, like many others around us, by a large 
tenant, who came among us with his patent ploughs, 
and his drainings and levellings, and I know not what 
else, — and instead of some half dozen or more of 
glide men^ who brought up their children in a homely 
but honest way, we have now one great gentleman^ 
whose wife is a lady, and whose daughters play the 
piano. My father was one of a race that is gradually 
becoming extinct, and I'm very sure that when it is 
gone, it will puzzle this country to find a better, or in- 
deed to find one that will supply its place. 

" Our family consisted of one sister, whom you- 
saw, a brother that is dead and gone, of whom more* 
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hereafter, and my father and mother. At an early age 
I was sent to school, for although my father needed 
much my services at home, he was one of those who 
thought that ^ learning is hetter than house or land,' 
and so taking me away from the sheep-folds, where, 
like David of old, I was 'following the ewes great 
with young,' he handed me over to the care of old 
Michael, as we used to call him, where, with some 
twenty-five or thirty other lads of the neighhouring 
country, I was hrought up to learn that which is the 
best knowledge of aU, viz. how to command myself, 
and to do my duty to God and man, in whatever 
position of life I might be cast. Yet, I ought to say, 
that other parts of education were not forgotten. Old 
Michael was a very good arithmetician, and understood 
a great deal of history, geography, and other such 
matters, all of which in turn he drilled into us, but his 
especial aim in all his instructions was to teach us 
goodness. ' Learn to manage yourselves,' he used to 
^79 'g6* *^® mastery over your own hearts, and the. 
head-work will follow ;* and so it did, for by degrees, 
as we got to submit to goodly discipline, we learnt the 
duty of taking to our tasks more kindly, and did our 
lessons with diligence and cheerfulness. 

" I dont know how the old man managed it, but I 
never saw any one who kept his boys in such good 
order with so little punishment. He had a cane 
indeed in front of his desk, but it was there rather to 
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make a noise with than to punish. His usual mode 
of management was hy love, and in his case it cer- 
tainly answered ; we all looked up to him, and loved 
him as a father, and felt deep sorrow if at any time, 
hy misconduct, we had displeased him, and in conse- 
quence had received his rebuke. It is true, that dur- 
ing the time I was there, some few lads came who, 
for a time, seemed almost to upset his usual mode of 
treatment. One mischievous young dog in particular, 
Phil Campbell as we called him, I remember, who 
used to laugh at Michael's kind ways, said we were 
all a pack of fools for attending to an old man, who 
was afraid to punish any lad in the school, and that 
he should go on just as he pleased ; and so he did for 
a time, and at first we thought that he would have 
come off scot free. The master took him aside, and 
talked to him very often about his ill conduct, gave 
him the best of advice, and warned him in the kindest 
way against the irreparable injury he was doing to 
himself. 

" But all this had no effect on Phil, who seemed to 
grow every day more daring. At last he was detected 
in an act of positive sin. His other faults, although 
doubtless sinful, for they were things forbidden, were 
rather what we call mischievous acts than positively 
imprincipled ; but in this instance it was discovered 
that he had stolen a shilling from one of his school- 
fellows. As soon as it came to be known, Phil put 
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on a hardened look, attempted to explain his conduct^ 
and, as usual, said that he did not care a copper groat 
for old Michael, and added, with a hrag and a swagger, 
that if he attempted to flog him, he should snatch the 
cane from him, and strike again. All this, of course, 
excited our astonishment, as well as our anger. We 
felt that Phil had heen guilty of a great crime, and 
although we were sorry at the thoughts of his 
punishment, yet we did hope that Michael would 
show himself master, and hring down the young 
feUow's pride. 

" Well, after the first lesson, on the morning that 
followed the discovery, the trial came. The first inti- 
mation of it was the old man forhidding Philip to 
appear at prayers, and then, during the lesson, making 
him sit on a hench hy himself. It is many years 
since, hut I rememher that morning as well as if it 
had heen yesterday ; we all felt that something was 
coming, hut scarcely knew what, and some of us were, 
I think, quite as anxious and nervous ahout it as 
either the master or the hoy. Poor old Michael was 
quite unlike himself; there was a degree of vacancy 
and inattention in his manner, with a little flush on his 
eountenance, and a quickness in his speech, whicli 
told at once that something uncommon was going on 
within. As for Phil, he sat on the hench where he 
had heen placed, the very picture of sulky, hoastful 
"daring. His hook was open, and his face turned 
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towards it, but it was evident to all that he was not 
lookmg at it, as every now and then he raised his 
eyes, which, without encountering those of others, 
seemed to say, you will see that I shall be master 
after all. As soon as lesson was over, we were 
ordered to our places, and there, from his desk, the 
old man called PhiHp up before him, and asked him 
which was the 8th commandment. He then told us 
what a fearful thing it was to break God's conmiand- 
ments, by which we were hereafter to be judged — 
went at length into all the circimistances attendant on 
Philip's crime, and then asked him if he had anything 
to say in his defence. In answer, Philip sullenly 
replied, that he did not do it. This, of course, made 
the thing worse ; we all knew that he had done it, 
indeed he had, at one time, confessed it. This the 
master told him ; and spoke in very strong terms of 
the dreadful danger of adding sin to sin, of increasing 
the punishment due to theft, by bringing upon him 
that which would inevitably follow a lie. Afterwards 
he told us the object of punishment; that in one 
sense it was to vindicate offended justice, as well as to 
act as a warning to others and a punishment to the 
offender. He then went down from his desk with 
his cane in hand. 

" We watched Philip to see what he would do ; he 
was evidently cowed, for, although the same insub- 
missive spirit was visible in his countenance, he was 

p 
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very pale, and his look of intreaty, sulky as it was, 
told at once that his spirit was quelled. — The old 
man evidently knew the kind of person he had to 
deal with, and, much, to our surprise, gave him as 
severe a flogging as I ever saw a boy receive. — 
The effects of this were not soon lost upon us. 
Master Philip was effectually brought down, and the 
other refractories were more orderly than they had 
been before. 

" With respect to our education, I ought not to for- 
get the part taken in it by our good Bishop. Bishops 
in Scotland are not like those in England, they are 
much poorer in worldly wealth, have no large estab- 
lishments, nor carriages, and, in most instances, if not 
in all, act, I believe, as was our case, as parish priests." 

"There must be some objections to this," I ob- 
served. 

" Yes,'* he replied, " there certainly are some objec- 
tions ; but on the whole I am inclined to think that 
the advantages therefrom are as great as the disadvan- 
tages. It is true that our Bishops in Scotland are very 
poor, and therefore unable to do as much for the 
Church in a pecuniary point of view, as the Bishops 
do in England. Having also the care of a parish as 
curates, they are unable to give themselves up so 
entirely to the apostolic ofUce, as if they had no calls 
to interfere with their duties as Bishops. But, on the 
»ther hand, they have less temptation from riches, — 
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for wealth, whether in a bishop or a cotton spinner, 
brings its temptations, — and they are not obHged to 
go to London for a part of the year, and mix them- 
selves up with worldly politics. It may seem strange 
to say, but I am disposed to think that our poor per- 
secuted unestablished Church in Scotland, with her 
Bishops and Priests, is not less effective in her office of 
winning souls to Christ, as far as her sphere extends, 
than is her richer and more favoured sister, the 
Established Church of England." 

" There are livings," I remarked, " attached to some 
of the English bishopricks." 

" Yes," he replied ; "but this, I am glad to say, is 
now altered. Henceforward, I believe, every Bishop 
will hold no preferment besides his bishoprick, so 
that his whole time may be devoted to the care of his 
diocese. — But to return to our good old Scotch 
Bishop. As I said, he was our parish priest, and, in 
this capacity, was in the habit of coming once or 
twice in the week at least to our school, to instruct us 
in religious matters. For the great advantages which 
I in common with others derived from his instructions, 
on these occasions, I can never be sufficiently thank- 
ful. It has been of the utmost service to me through 
life, and, if God give me grace to persevere, ^ill I 
trust prove so through eternity. Right principles in- 
stilled in early youth will generally bring forth a rich 
harvest ; and although I have, alas ! much to deplore. 
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I shall never cease to be grateful for the sound doc- 
trines and the pious practices I was taught to believe 

and to practice by Bishop and old Michael 

Gray." 




WANDBBINOS. 



" nien like a beris knlgbthtmwUbediesti 
For arerj «l»p« on him he conld endew ; 
Then like ■ kin^ he was to hei eipreat, 
And oflbred Ungdomi onto her In Tlev 
To be his lenuui and hla lad; trew ; 
Bot, when all thli he nothing saw pNTalle, 
With harder meanea he out her to aabdev, 
And with shaipe thrsatea her often did aaiaile ; 
Bo thinking tot to make hei stubbome winge quajle." 




[ N the following moming, at an early 
hour, we commenced our tour, John 
Pemberton promisiiig to continue hia 
I history, in the leisure time that might 
BT in the eyenings and during our 
walks. The first place we amTed at was Stockport, 
and, as was agreed upon, we went immediately on 
our orriTal to examine the churches. The old Parish 
Church is well situated at the bead of the Market 
Place, and in former days, no doubt, commanded a 
good view of the town, with an extensive prospect of 
the sorrounding scenery. The only part of the old 
edifice now remaining is the chant^l ; the nave and 
tower having been rebuilt within the last thirty years, 
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in what is popularly called the florid Gothic style. 
Like most churches, it is pewed and galleried through- 
out, the chancel, even up to the very altar itself, has 
not escaped. 

This called forth from John some further remarks 
upon the sad system of dividing the rich from the 
poor, and making use of economical expedients in the 
worship of GrOD. With the chancel he was pleased, 
in spite of a modem ceiling, one or two wooden sky- 
lights, a multitude of monumental slabs, adorned with 
smiling fat children's faces intended to represent 
cherubs, scythes, hour glasses, &c., which certainly 
lend their aid very effectually to disfigure the north 
and south walls. These things, of course, called forth 
the old man s animadversion, as did the state of the 
sedilia, to which he called my attention, by saying, 
" Look my good friend to these venerable seats, very 
perfect and very beautiful they are, and yet they have 
not escaped the tender mercies of modem hands: — 
some ignorant churchwarden, utterly unconscious of 
their use, has stuffed them up with an effigy of one of 
the former rectors. A very old monument, by the 
bye," he observed, as he stooped down to read the in- 
scription which ran thus-^ 

'^ Ici gist Richard Yemonna personne cost Eglise." 

" Personne," said the old man aloud as he raised him- 
self up, " how much in these days the meaning of that 
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word, parson, is misunderstood; far, indeed, from 
being a tenn of reproach in olden time, it was a word 
that brought respect on all occasions to him that bore 
it. 

" From a naodem inscription above the figure it 
appears," I remarked, " that this Hichard Vernon was 
Rector of Stockport in 1334.*' 

"His robes," continued my companion, "are evi- 
dently ecclesiastical, and no doubt the above inscription 
is correct ; but what could possess any person but one 
of the most ignorant to place his monument here it is 
difficult to tell. Little, indeed, could they who first 
laid this figure down have contemplated such a fate 
for it." 

"'Tis very strange," I remarked, turning over the 
leaves of my pocket-book, in which I had noted down 
a list of things to be attended to in the different places 
we might visit, "'tis strange, that I have here written 
under the head of Stockport, 'chapels on the north 
and south sides of the chancel, handsome stained east 
window, with arms of the Grosvenors, Wiltons, Greys, 
Sandbachs, Ardemes, &c., &c., with a long description 
of other coats, ermine, a fesse compone or and azure. 
Gules three Honcels, rampant, argent,' &c., &c.; what 
has become of all these T I asked, turning to the man 
who attended us. 

" Some of them," he replied, " were destroyed when 
the church was rebuilt, others on previous occasions." 
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In like maimer we also learned that a great portion 
of the old materials, together with gravestones, &c., 
had been desecrated at the time of this rebuilding, and 
were now used as coping stones for walls, flags for 
floors, and such like purposes. As we were lamenting 
over this, and expressing our astonishment that the 
good folks of Stockport could allow the hallowed 
stones of their church and the memorials of their de- 
parted friends to be thus irreverently treated, my com- 
panion s attention was arrested by a long wooden 
beam across the east window, which, together with 
sundry ominous cracks here and there, denoted a 
speedy end to this very beautiful specimen of the 
decorated style of architecture. A further exami- 
nation only tended to realize our worst fears. It was 
too true, and the old man, with a sigh, expressed his 
opinion that a few years, under any circumstances, 
would deprive Stockport of a window which, once the 
glory of their church, was now a heap of ruins. After 
taking a hurried look at this portion of the edifice, we 
scanned over the other parts of the building, with 
some of which my friend (whom I now discovered to 
be pretty well acquainted with the ancient rites and 
ornaments of our Church) was much annoyed. The 
large board with the commandments, &c., concealing 
as it did the lower part of the window, he declared 
abominable. The Queen s arms above the chancel 
arch, although, as he said with a smile, perhaps 
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consonant with the doctrines of State and Church, he 
did not Hke. A painted tin font, a huge triplet of 
pulpit desk, and deskee, one over the other, right in 
the middle of the nave, entirely shutting out the altar 
from the congregation ; all, in turn, called forth some 
severe remarks. 

From the parish church we went to St. Peter's, 
which John declared to he so utterly foreign to any- 
thing like church architecture, that he should make 
no conmients upon it. St. Thomas's, a large modem 
mixed Grecian church, he thought a very handsome 
huilding, hut not ecclesiastical. There was no chancel, 
which he considered essentially necessary for a due 
celehration of divine service; the font had neither 
cover nor drain ; it was galleried and pewed through- 
out; and the desk and pulpit were, as in the other 
two instances, placed in £ront of the altar. 

"'Tis a pity," he ohserved to me as we were leav- 
ing the church, pointing to these last incumhrances, 
" 'tis a pity that these unsightly things should not he 
removed in all cases, for they might always, at a slight 
expense, he placed on the north or south side of the 
church ; and this alteration alone, trifling as it is, 
would remove at all events one of those disfigure- 
ments of which I complain." 

As soon as we had examined the churches of the 
town, we went to other puhlic buildings, which have 
little in the way of architecture to recommend them. 
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One enonnous school, of which my companion had 
heard, we went over; it is intended, as we were in- 
formed, " for all denominations," in which the children 
are hrought up without any distinct creed, a very 
successful mode, no douht, as John suggested, of in- 
creasing infidelity; for a man without a creed, call 
him what you please, is neither more nor less than an 
infidel. 

"What a strange thing it is," I remarked, "that 
persons really sensible in other matters can be so 
foolish in matters of religion. As I understand, this 
school is supported not only by dissenters of diametri- 
cally opposite opinions, but by men calling themselves 
churchmen. Members of the one Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church are to be foimd in Stockport who 
support a school which teaches that there is no such 
thing as an Apostolic Church, and that all creeds, 
whether those of the Church or of heretics, contra- 
dictory as they are to each other, are all true." 

" A very strange infatuation," said the old man, 
" and a very sad one to contemplate." 

From Stockport we determined to make our way to 
Bramall, where we had heard was an old black and 
white house of a very beautiful character. Leaving, 
therefore, the smoke of the town, we turned off the 
high road to the right, and, after a pleasant walk of 
two miles, arrived within sight of this ancient hall. 
The house is a long irregularly built pile of black and 
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white timber and plaister, and although much reduced 
from its former dimensions, is still a large edifice. 
We were standing on the hill to the north-east, oppo- 
site to that on which the house is built, enjoying the 
cool breeze which came softly blowing from the 
Derbyshire hills, loaded with the sweet perfume of 
wild flowers, and beans, of which a field was near, 
and listening to the gentle murmur of the narrow 
stream that flowed at our feet, when we were accosted 
by an old man who had unconsciously stolen upon us. 
He was respectably dressed, and from his manner ap- 
peared to have received a better education than gene- 
rally fell to the poor of the last generation ; his silver 
locks, bent back, and aged form, told a tale of great 
age. In fact, from his appearance, I judged that he 
could not have seen much less than four score winters. 

"Ye're looking at the old hall, I suppose, gentle- 
men," was his salutation, ''*' 'tis a grand old place, and 
many*s the queer story that's told of it. But may be, 
I'm intruding upon you," he observed, as he saw the 
look of surprise which was apparent on our coimte- 
nances at his unexpected arrival. 

"By no means," replied my friend, "your grey 
hairs, if nothing else, would always find a ready wel- 
come from one who was taught when he was young 
to pay respect to the aged. But perhaps you are a 
native of the place, and if so, can probably tell us 
something about the old hall that will prove inter- 
esting." 
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" As for that," answered the stranger, " I cannot 
say; I certainly live in the neighbourhood, having re- 
sided now come Christmas next some eighty-four 
years on the moor that lies hard by, and in my time 
have heard many a tale of the ancient place before us." 

" Do you know the age of it ?" I asked. 

" Not exactly," he replied ; " some say it was built 
by one of the followers of a great king that came over 
to England near a thousand years agone — others say 
that this is not the case; but, I believe, that the 
original house of the lords that owned this property 
was built nigh a thousand years since ; for this was 
not their first residence. May be, gentlemen, you 
never heard how this house was built V* 

" No," we replied, " but shall be very glad if you 
can tell us." 

" Well, then," he said, " I will do so. You see a 
clump of trees over there, don't you?" pointing to a 
wood that rose out of the valley below the house on 
the opposite side. 

" Yes," we said, as we followed with our eyes the 
direction of the old man s hand. 

" Listen then," he continued, " and I will tell you a 
tale of the olden time. 

a Hesenti of ISramalL 

" Above those trees there is a high spot, which 
is now a conmion field, but once it was not so — 
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for there it was, many many years agone, that the 
old hall stood. At that time, it is said, that the 
Lord of Bramall, for so he was then called, was a 
very good man; careful in serving God, and kind 
to all the poor folks that lived on his estate, and in 
the neighhourhood ; all of whom loved him greatly, 
and would have endangered even their lives to serve 
him, which I helieve they often did. This lord 
had one son, and one daughter whose name was 
Gundreda, a most heautiful lady to look upon, who 
was as good as she was fair. As may be expected, 
she had many suitors that came to seek her hand, and 
among them some of the handsomest, the most cou- 
rageous, and the richest of the young lords in the 
kingdom. There was one, however, who came from 
beyond the hills there, over Lyme Cage, as they call 
it, who far excelled all the others, and won the Lady 
Gundreda's heart. For many months, day after day. 
Sir Nigel de Pinceme, for such was his name, came 
riding down on his coal-black steed to see his lady- 
love ; and report tells, that hour by hour they might 
have been seen in the woods walking along, hand-in- 
hand, wrapped up in love for each other, and careless 
about any thing else. At length the day of the mar- 
riage was fixed, and all the neighbourhood rejoiced in 
the preparations that were made for the approaching 
feast, when one day an old woman went up to the 
hall, and begged to see the Lady Gundreda. What 
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took place at their meeting nobody knows; but on 
the following morning, the old lord buckled on his 
annour, and, with his son and followers all armed, 
rode over the hills to Sir Nigel's castle. When they 
got there Sir Nigel thought they were coming to pay 
him a friendly visit, and ordered the draw-bridge 
to be let down and the gates to be opened, and 
preparations made for their reception. But the Lord 
of Bramall refused to go into the castle, and, wdth 
a stem voice, commanded the servants to tell their 
master to come forth. After some time, the knight 
appeared, cased in complete armour, with many men 
at his back, and high and cruel words were spoken by 
both, and the Lord of Bramall called Sir Nigel a 
false hearted knight for coming to woo his daughter 
when he was married to another. 

" The knight, who was a very proud man, and as 
may be seen by this conduct a very wicked man, 
although he had so carefully concealed his real cha- 
racter, was so incensed with what the old lord said, 
that he called forth his armed bands, who more than 
doubled the men of Bramall, and would have taken 
them all prisoners. This, however, they were unable 
to do, for the old lord and his son fought bravely, 
and after a long conflict drove back their assailants 
into the castle, and returned home. All that had 
taken place angered Sir Nigel so much, that he per- 
suaded another wicked lord that lived in the Peak 
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country to join forces with him, attack the Lord of 
Bramall, and carry away his daughter, whom he 
resolved to take to his castle as a prisoner, and make 
her his mistress since he could not make her his wife. 
After a time, they came together for this purpose, and 
hringing many hundred men at their hack, they made 
their attack on the old hall. Many was the hattle 
hetween them, with various success ; sometimes they 
drove the old haron hack, and almost got possession 
of the place ; and at other times he attacked them so 
fiercely that they fled away from him, and it was 
hoped they would have returned home. But the day 
after, perhaps, they came on again, and then they 
were conquerors. So it went on. At last, when the 
wicked knight found out that he could not vanquish 
the old lord by fair means, he determined to surround 
the house with his forces, and, by preventing all food 
from being carried to them, to force him to yield by 
starvation. For some time the inhabitants of the hall 
could not tell what their enemies intended to do, but 
by degrees the truth appeared, and day after day as 
the food became scarcer their hope of relief grew less. 
The Lady Gundreda, as you may suppose, was in a 
sad taking at this. She saw her father, and brother, 
and all around growing every day thinner and more 
sickly, and she knew that she was the cause of it. 
Had it been possible for her to have purchased their 
safety, by any self sacrifice^ she would gladly have 
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done it. Her life, in such a case, she would will- 
ingly have given, if it could have saved those whom 
she so dearly loved. But dishonour was worse than 
death, and her father and brother and all around told 
her that they would all willingly die rather than she 
should do that which was wrong. 

" Time went on, and now the food was entirely gone, 
and the poor men inside were so weak from starvation 
and want of rest, that they knew it would be impossible 
for them to hold out any longer, and felt sure that on 
the morrow the enemy would break in, put them to 
death, and carry off their young mistress. With these 
gloomy expectations, they went for the last time to 
the chapel where they were accustomed daily to meet 
for prayer, and where, indeed, the Lady Gundreda 
had spent the most of her time since the siege began, 
in earnest petitions for aid from above. After their 
devotions, they retired to rest, resigning themselves as 
submissively as they could to their approaching fate. 
The night, it is said, was very stormy and tempestuous, 
and strange sounds were occasionally heard, and the 
old hall seemed to rock about as if it had been a ship 
at sea. But all this was set down to the storm that 
was raging without, and every body was too much 
taken up vidth his own sad thoughts to trouble himself 
with other things, and so the night wore away. 
When lo ! in the morning, as the old lord looked out 
of his window to see what the enemy were doing, he 
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saw that the whole face of the country was changed, 
all appearance of the hesieging troops was gone ! and 
although he thought he remembered a Hkeness to the 
landscape before him on a distant part of his land, yet 
he could not understand how he could see it from the 
place where he was ; and no wonder, for strange as it 
may seem, that very night the old hall was taken 
away from the spot where it stood and placed where 
you see it now! What became of wicked Sir Nigel 
and his followers I never heard; but at all events 
they were gone in the morning when the old lord 
looked out, and were never heard of again at Bram- 
all. How the removal took place, of course, it is 
impossible to say; some say that it was effected by 
Him who rules over all and guards the innocent, in 
answer to the prayers of the poor besieged men and 
their pious young mistress. Others say that the fairies 
removed it — but this, of coiu'se, I do not believe. 
Others say that the story is but figurative, and tells 
the simple history of an ancient good lord of this 
place, who, together with his children and household, 
after a life of prayer and self-denial, and struggling 
against the attacks of the evil one, was removed to 
that house which hath no foundation, whose builder 
and maker is God. Be this as it may, I believe it is 
true that about the time when these things are said to 
have happened, a handsome chapel was built within 
the house, where for many years, day by day, the 

R 
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thaiiksgiYiiigs of the Lord of Bramall and his de- 
pendants went up to God in rememhrance of his great 
mercies to them, and their prayers ascended for a 
continuance of His protection." 

'^'Tis a strange story," I ohsenred as the old man 
finished his narrative ; ^^ is the old chapel yet re- 
maining?" 

''Yes,** replied our companion, *'the chapel still 
remains, although much changed from what it was. 
But the old hall is still a bonny place. There's the 
entrance hall, as they call it, ^ed with armour, and 
spears and swords, such as the Damports, for they 
succeeded the Bramalls in the estate, used to bear 
in the wars of olden times ; and then there's a library, 
with books in it that neither you nor I could read 
through in our life time, if we set to work at once and 
read on till the day of our death ; and then there's a 
drawing-room full of beautiful pictures, and a ban- 
quetting-room, as it is called, with a ceiling painted 
red and black. Oh ! it's a grand place." 

" We must be moving on," observed John Pember- 
ton, as our acquaintance was commencing a fresh 
account of some of the beauties of the place, "and 
unless you feel disposed to walk to Cheadle," turning 
to the old man, "we must wish you good morning, 
with many thanks for your kindness." 

" I've nothing much to do," was the reply, " and as 
you appear to be strangers, and seem to wish to hear 
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something of the places hereahouts, I dont know hut 
that I may as well go with you, and so, gentlemen, if 
you have no ohjection, 1*11 be your companion." 

To this arrangement, of course, we offered no ob- 
jection; and so, under the old man's guidance, we 
continued our walk in the direction of Cheadle. 
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CHAPTER XL 



'Yet when the Prodigal retnraed, the rites 
Of JoiTdI greeting wore on him bealowed. 
Wbo b; hnmiUation nndetemd, 
Sought for his wearineu a, place of reat 
Within his fitherv gates. — Whence came lie ! clothed 
In tattered garb, from hotels nhere abides 
Neoessitf, the stationarf host 
Of vagrant porerty." WOBDSWaRTH. 



a distance of about three miles 
, from Bnunsll we aniTed at Cheadle, 
and, aa ovir habit was, went imme- 
I diately to the cburch. Here we 
' at once that great pains had 
been taken to repur the injuries which this edifice 
at different times had suffered ; the roof, which 
is a very handsome wooden one, had been partly 
restored; a portion of a screen of plaster, painted 
over with the figures of Moses and Aaron, and the 
royal arms, that concealed the altar, had been cut away, 
and some of the hideous pewa attached to (he rood- 
screen lowered. In this church we observed two old 
chapels inclosed 'nitb carved wooden screens, which. 
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although very much out of repair, were still hand- 
some — they were hoth pewed. The east window 
was square, and the chancel very low. In hoth these 
points John thought that alterations for the hetter 
might be made. The tower was heavy and hand*- 
some, and there was a large cross over the east win- 
dow, which John was much pleased with, ohserving 
that no church should he without this sjrmhol of our 
redemption. On the whole his impression of Cheadle 
church was favourahle, although with an outside 
chimney and some inside marhle slahs he expressed 
some dissatisfaction. 

"For my part,** said the old man, as he looked 
through the chancel-door, which was open, and saw 
some of the monuments on the wall, " if I had the 
power, I would never allow a marble monument to 
find its way within any of our churches ; at all events 
not in the form of those hideous large slabs which, 
covered over with a false and fulsome description of 
the dead whom they commemorate, are deformed with 
cherubs, crowns, trumpets, death's heads, and hour 
glasses, and I know not what else.'* 

" And what," I asked, " would you place in their 
stead ?" 

"Good old-fashioned stone tombs," he replied, 
"where tombs were required, — like one we have 
just seen in the east end of the south aisle, — look at 
thai^ and tell me if there is not something much 
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more beautiful and devotional in such a tomb, where 
the dead is represented as lying down in peaceful 
repose, with his hands joined together in the attitude 
of prayer, and his face turned to heaven in hope. Is 
there not, I ask, something much more fitting in this 
than in your modem marble slabs, or what are worse 
still, in the almost more than heathenish devices that 
may be foimd in our cathedrals and many of our large 
parish churches ? 

"But," he continued, "in these times, when our 
churches are so miserably despoiled of their former 
glory, when we are suffering so severely from the acts of 
plunder and desecration perpetrated by our forefathers, 
I should say that the better way of commemorating the 
dead would be by repairing or beautifying some part of 
the church wherein their remains are placed. 

" Instead of erecting that marble memorial," point- 
ing to a handsome modem slab on the chancel wall, 
" I would have altered either the stone work of this 
east window, and given it an architectural form, or I 
would have put stained glass within it. This, surely, 
would have answered the purpose of a memorial of 
the dead quite as well, and have proved a great addi- 
tion to the beauty of the church.** 

I could not but agree with what my companion 
said, and ventured to remark that I thought there was 
quite as great an evil in this respect among the poor 
as among the rich. 
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" Yes," he replied, " there certainly is, as the perusal 
of a few of the inscriptions on the stones in this 
church-jrard will prove. It is certainly wrong in the 
clergy to allow persons to place over the graves of the 
dead the miserable doggrels that are to be found in 
all our church-yards. The evils that exist on this 
head have been very forcibly shewn in an admi- 
rable tract of Mr. Paget's on tomb-stones, wherein he 
speaks strongly, not only against the present style of 
epitaphs, but also recommends a different kind of 
tomb-stone. 

" Would he do away altogether with flat stones ?" 
I asked. 

"No," he replied, "he has one or two beautiful 
specimens of flat-stones engraved in his little work, but 
very different from those so common among us ; one 
of them is of a cofiin shape, with a raised centre ; the 
other is square, but smaller than those commonly used, 
and inlaid with a brass cross, as well as the name of 
the departed. He has also some beautiful specimens 
of upright crosses, which he says would not be ex- 
pensive, and certainly would be far more appropriate 
for the purpose, and more ornamental to our church- 
yards than those now adopted." 

"What kind of epitaph," I asked, "does he re- 
coDMnend?" 

" Something very simple," he answered ; " he speaks 
in strong terms against the praise that is so falsely 
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and lavishly expended upon the dead. One is stated 
as the best father that ever Uved, another as the 
best mother, and a third as the best son. Men who 
have been careless in their lives, and almost with- 
out hope in their deaths, are represented as examples 
to all around them, and assuredly gone to heaven, 
to the joys of which they had a positive claim. He 
recommends very simple inscriptions, such, for ex- 
ample, as ' Lord have mercy upon me,' ' Christ have 
mercy upon me,' 'Lord have mercy upon me;* or, 
' Lord remember me,' or, ' In the day of judgment 
good Lord deliver me.' " 

" There is something,'* I replied, " very touching 
in these simple inscriptions. To the reader, indeed, 
though those below are dead, yet they speak, and 
speak words of faith and prayer which you or I would 
wish to utter on our beds of death." 

As the evening was now coming on we retired to 
our'lodging, where, after a frugal meal, the old man 
continued his narrative. 

" I told you that I had a brother. He was some 
eight years older than myself, and grew up as fine a 
yoimg fellow as you ever saw. Poor William, I often 
call him to mind, as I used to see him in our early 
da3rs. Like myself, he was sent to old Michael when 
very yoimg; but, imhappily for him, there wbs then 
at the school a lad of the name of David McGregor, 
one of the wildest fellows I ever saw. It was not 
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that there was any positive wilful wickedness in him, 
for in many respects he was like Phil Camphell, and 
confined his pranks to mischief and practical jokes; 
but then these kind of things, unless they are checked, 
soon grow to worse, as they did with him. From 
some cause or other, probably from a congeniality of 
disposition, David and my brother became great 
friends, and more than once or twice poor William 
was detected with his companion in some of those 
follies he was guilty of. This I regard as the very 
foundation of his after troubles. My father, who, in 
truth, was very fond of David, and regarded his 
mischief as nothing more than the effects of a lively 
disposition and a mettled spirit, took no pains to dis- 
courage the intimacy between him and my brother, 
which became more settled as they grew older. Old 
Michael, I believe, saw deeper into his pupil's charac- 
ter, and often remonstrated with my father for allowing 
his son to be so often with M'Gregor ; but in this in- 
stance my father would have his own way, and took 
no pains to sever the friendship between them. 

"Well, things went on till it was time for David, 
who was older than my brother, to leave school. 
Accordingly he was taken away, and apprenticed 
to a shoemaker in Lanark, which was our nearest 
town. The man was a cousin of his mother s, which 
was the reason he was sent there, but a more wicked 
and determined villain never, I think, lived. It is 

s 
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needless to enter at all into this man's history, which, 
indeed, is so had as to he painful to recur to ; hut the 
effects of such an one's society and superintendence 
upon a lad of such a disposition as Dayid^s, you may 
easily conceive. From heing mischievous, the hoy 
very soon became wicked ; and under his master's in- 
struction, assisted hy his example, learned to practice 
every kind of vice and sin. 

" I tell you what, sir," ohserved the old man, stop- 
ping short in the middle of his narrative, and looking 
at me with a more than usually serious expression, 
"next to sending a hoy to a had school, is putting him 
apprentice to a had master. Parents will not reflect 
on this. Indeed, it is a dreadful thing to say, hut in 
the education of children, parents for the most part 
lamentahly neglect their duty, and many a one have 
I known who has placed his son under the care of 
a man with whom he would not have trusted a 
favourite dog. In other respects, David's father was, 
I helieve, a good man; hut in this point he sadly 
failed, and, as you will see, was punished most hit- 
terly for his folly. 

** But, to go on with my story. On every occasion 
that offered, David used to come home, and, when there, 
courted as much as possihle the society of my hrother, 
who now and then was allowed to return with hini 
to Lanark." 

" This," I said, interrupting him, " was surely very 
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bad; your father must have known, to some extent, 
this young man s evil habits, as well as those of his 
master ; or, jaX all events, ought to have inquired into 
what kind of house he was pennitting his son to 
enter." 

"Yes,** replied John, "such undoubtedly should 
have been my father s course ; for, with regard to the 
man's character, I believe he was ignorant of it at that 
time, and although he occasionally heard an ill report 
of David's goings on, he thought the account exagge- 
mted, and still believed they were merely of the same 
nature as his school-day pranks. 

" But, like many other fathers, he was not as careful 
on this head as he should have been. Time went on, 
and David as he grew older became worse and worse, 
so, that, two years before his apprenticeship was out, 
he was well known throughout Lanark as one of the 
greatest drunkards and most depraved characters in 
the place. 

" At this period, there came to the town a recruiting 
party; and, as often happens, several wild young 
fellows, having no other prospect of a respectable live- 
lihood, enlisted. Among these was David McGregor. 
The regiment he joined was shortly after ordered 
abroad, and we thought we had seen the last of him 
for at least some years. Such, however, did not prove 
to be the case. Within a few months after joining 
his regiment, it was ordered home, and, unfortunately 
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for poor William, was quartered in Edinburgh. I say 
unfortunately, for it brought him again within reach of 
his former companion, who, on the first opportunity, 
came over to pay his friends a visit, and invited 
William to return with him to Edinburgh. How my 
father consented to this arrangement I could never 
understand ; for, after David left Lanark, his misdeeds 
were brought to light, and were commonly spoken of 
among his friends. His manners also, and mode of 
speaking on this present occasion, showed that an army 
life had done but little to correct his evil habits. He 
had become conceited and boastful, talked as if he 
was some great person, laughed at most of his old 
acquaintances, and derided their countrified manners, 
as he called them; and interspersed his conversation 
with oaths, some of which, I remember, were so 
terrible that I trembled to hear them. 

"All this, one would think, should have set my 
father on his guard, and have made him put a stop to 
William's going ; but it was ordered otherwise. 

" William went, and in less than a fortnight sent us 
word that he had followed his friend's example, and 
had enlisted also." 

" This must have been a very dreadful blow to your 
parents," I remarked, "although indeed they ought 
scarcely to have felt surprised at it." 

" It was, indeed, a dreadful blow," replied the old 
man, " particularly to my mother. William was her 
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eldest bom, and she had always looked up to him 
as her chief earthly stay, next to my father ; and 
used to say, that if her good man went before her, 
William should live in the homestead, and give her 
a nook in it till her time came, and then he should 
close her eyes, and bury her by the side of her hus- 
band. It was a blow to her, which to the day of her 
death she never recovered from.** 

"Did your brother make any excuse for his 
conduct?" I asked. " He must surely have known that 
such an act was extremely wrong, done as it was^ 
done without his parents* consent/* 

" Yes,'* answered my friend, " he confessed that he 
had been guilty of disobedience to his father, who, he 
knew, disliked his entrance into the army ; but said 
he had been entrapped when in liquor, and hoped that 
both father and mother would forgive him for what 
he had done.** 

" Such is the way,** I observed, " in which hun- 
dreds of yoimg men are enlisted yearly into our regi- 
ments ; and a very great evil it is, but one, I suppose, 
which it is not easy to get rid of, wherever there are 
standing armies. But, with regard to your brother, 
did he remain in England or go abroad ?** 

"It was war time,** he replied, "and in a few 
months after enlisting, during which period none of us 
saw him, except my father, who went to Edinburgh 
for the purpose, he was ordered off with his regiment. 
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to join our anny in Spain. How long a time elapsed 
before we heard from him I now forget, but it was 
years. For many months after he left England, my 
father wrote regularly to him ; but never receiving an 
answer, at length gave it up in despair. At first, we 
thought our letters must have miscarried, or that he 
had not means or time to answer them. We then 
began to be apprehensive that something had hap- 
pened to him, and at last, learning from the colonel 
of the regiment, to whom my father wrote, that he 
was missed in one of their marches up the country, 
and had not since been heard of, we despaired of 
ever seeing him again, and believed he was dead. 
We remained under this impression for some time, 
during which my poor mother sickened and died. Her 
death, we all thought, was brought on by grieving after 
poor William ; she never forgot him for a moment, and 
almost her last words had reference to him. As well 
as I remember, it was about six months after her 
funeral when my father, sister, and self were sitting 
outside the door, on a bench that ran along the house. 
It was a beautiful evening, and we had been watching 
the sun, as it gradually sunk behind the opposite hill, 
and talking about our poor mother s death, and the 
strange mystery that hung over our brother s fate, for 
we still at times entertained a hope that he might be 
alive, when we saw a beggar, as he appeared to us, 
with a foreign look about him, approach the house. 
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There was that in his appearance which immediately 
arrested om* attention, although at the moment we 
were unahle to tell the reason why we scanned him 
over so curiously, or felt so much interested in him. 
His dress was very ragged, and composed of contribu- 
tions he had received at diiferent times, and from 
different persons, — part military, part civil, part Eng- 
lish, part foreign. As he drew nigh, we could see 
that his face was disfigured by a long wound, which, 
extending from one eye, passed over his nose, and 
reached down to his mouth. We saw also, that he 
was suifering either from the effects of his wound, or 
from some other sickness, as he walked up to us very 
languidly, and apparently with great difficulty." 

" ' Good evening to you,* was my father s first salu- 
tation to the stranger. ' Whither are you bound, up 
in these country parts, where we seldom see folks, as 
ill off as you appear to be ?' 

" ' I come,' said the man, ' from the wars, and am 
on the way to the north in search of my friends, whom 
I have not seen for many years ; and if you will give 
a morsel of food, and a rest in your barn for the 
night, to a wounded soldier, you vjdll do him a service 
he will not forget.' 

" There was something in the man s voice which 
excited our attention even more than his appearance ; 
and as he went on, it was impossible to avoid the 
thought that at some period or other we had heard 
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that voice ; but, although we all felt this, we did not 
mention it to each other till afterwards, when the 
cause of it was revealed. 

" In answer to the man's request, my father said 
that his door was never shut against the poor, and 
that he should partake of our homely supper, and 
afterwards might rest in the bam, where was plenty of 
clean straw, with some sacks that would very well 
serve on a pinch for blanket and coverlid. With this 
arrangement our new acquaintance appeared to be 
well satisfied, and, after a very slight meal, for we 
could not persuade him to eat much, he retired to 
rest. When he was gone, we made some few remarks 
to each other as to his strange appearance, his likeness 
to some one whoto we had seen before, and expressed 
our fears that he was in a very delicate state of health, 
and looked as if he would not live long ; but nothing 
occurred to arouse our suspicions as to who he was. 

"On the following morning, as I left the house 
to look after and feed the stock, (my father and sister 
were still in bed,) I saw the stranger sitting on the 
outside of the bam, attentively considering the prospect 
before him. As I drew near to him, he turned his 
face towards me, and I saw at once he was weeping. 
Apprehensive that his poverty might be the cause 
of his present affliction, and anxious to relieve as 
&r as possible his fears on that head, I attempted to 
offer him some consolation, by saying I was sure my 
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father would assist him with a small sum of money to 
enahle him to reach his friends, of whom he told us, 
on the preceding evening, he was in search. * My 
attempts to comfort him appeared to he kindly ac- 
cepted, as he immediately thanked me very fervently, 
hut a& quickly added that his grief was such as no 
money could relieve. 

" There was some hesitation in his manner as he 
said this, and, unwilling to probe his feelings, which 
were evidently much excited, or to pry into matters 
of which he seemed unwilling to speak, I endeavoured 
to turn the conversation by sa3dng that our first meal 
would soon be ready, and I hoped he would share 
it with us. This proposal, simple as it was, appeared 
to move him more, for, as he answered, I could see 
the tears standing in his eyes, and one or two large 
drops overflowed and fell to the ground. 

" ' I fear,* he replied, ' you would scarcely offer so 
kind an invitation if you knew all.' 

" * Yes,' I said, * you come as a stranger, sick, and 
in poverty, and as such, we as Christians are glad to 
relieve you. Of your past life I know nothing ; that 
is between God and yourself. Your present misery 
is what we are principally concerned with, and which, 
as far as possible, we all shall willingly alleviate.' 

" ' The old man I saw last night is your father,' he 
said, 'and the young woman your sister; have you 
any other relations ?' 

T 
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"' None other near relatives,* I replied; 'we once 
had a brother, but he went to the wars many years 
ago, and we have heard nothing of him shice, so sup- 
])()sc he is dead, and our poor mother has not left us 
long. Our brother s departure was a sad blow to her, 
she never looked up after/ 

** ' Is she then dead ?* asked the stranger, in a tone 
of voice that betrayed great emotion. 

** * Yes,* I answered, ' it is about six months since 
wo took her up to yonder church-yard, and laid her 
thort* to rest. She was a pious good soul, and if it 
bo ponnittod to speak of the lot of those that are gone, 
I fool sure that our departed mother is in peace and 
hap])inos8 in ]>aradiso.' 

***lt is jstnMige,* said the man, *but I knew this 
lH^fon\ and yot no one told me. I once had a 
nu>ibor/ ho ci^utinucd, *and she is in peace. But I, 
\ kilUnl hor. Nay start not,' be added^ as I in- 
siiucuwlv n\ovod «w»v from him horror stricken at 
I his iiji^^rtion^ And the way in which it was made; for 
»2K ))0 s|H>ko iho blue Tvins n^se up in his forehead 
Kko s\> in*uy piocos tvf haid cord teamed over his 
i^«x\ M)d his ox\>$ a^cf^umed a brie htness and sie tint 
m^do \MH^ alm^v^t ivar ihey wxmM bur$i iK^n his head« 
* start n^H** he «ahi. *1 k^^Wl Wr ih>; with a blow, 
'twas dono as vxhit bivdMY dU u. 1 !i<e^ ker« and slie 
|«ied and pined and dWd. Haienieni>4«WtpccT]ne!' 
"^ At this painu a$ di9 soaa^er ara^ <cvvacicncsii^ bis 
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discourse, and speaking in a rapid and passionate man- 
ner, which induced me to fear his reason was impaired, 
my father came out of the house, and approached us. 
In a few words I repeated to my father what the man 
had told me, and was glad to find that he attempted 
to soothe him hy kind offers of assistance, and such 
other topics as appeared likely to afford consolation. 

" ' Do your friends live near here V asked my father 
in a pause that occurred in the conversation. 

" ' Yes,' replied the man, ' they are not far off, hut 
they are lost to me. After all I have done they will 
never receive me again. Do you think,* he said, * that 
my father will ever receive into his arms the son, who, 
by his wicked conduct, has brought to the grave the 
mother that bore him? No, indeed, such cannot be.* 

" ' Add not to your sins,* replied my father, ' by des- 
pair. You have done wickedly, and alas! as my 
own experience can testify, the ill conduct of a child 
is hard for a parent to bear ; and harder still when, as 
in your case, such conduct has been followed by a 
mothers broken heart. But God forbid that any 
parent should refuse forgiveness to a child who returns 
to him with penitence and contrition. Call to mind, ' 
he added, as he saw the tears falling fast from the 
poor man*s eyes, 'call to mind our blessed Lord's 
parable of the prodigal son ; remember how, as he 
drew near to the house, his father, when he saw him 
afar off, had compassion on him, and fell on his neck 
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and kissed him. Eemember this for your comfort, 
return to your home, and fear not hut that you will 
be received/ 

" As soon as my father had said these words, the 
stranger rose up from the block of wood on which he 
was sitting, and falling down on his knees before him, 
exclaimed, 'Behold a penitent prodigal! Father, I 
am your son William!' 

" What followed it is impossible to describe ; my 
sister was called out, and in spite of the scar and the 
care-worn appearance of the stranger, was at once 
convinced that in reality he was her long lost brother 
William. 

*'I will pass the next six months, with briefly 
saying that during this time we all of us watched 
over my brother s health with the greatest solicitude, 
but in vain. He had received some severe wounds, 
which, together with the ill treatment he suffered 
during a long imprisonment, completely undermined 
his constitution, so that he had not strength to 
rally, and gradually day by day he grew weaker, till 
at length he died. He was laid by the side of our 
poor mother, and as he was, I believe, a sincere peni- 
tent and departed in the faith and communion of the 
Church, I trust that his sins, which were many, have 
been forgiven him for the sake of our all merciful and 
gracious Intercessor and Redeemer." 
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CHAPTER XII. 




" A time Uiere wui, ere England'e griefs b«g>n, 
Wbenererr rood of grouncl TDaintalaed Itomui; 
For him ligbt labour eptead tier wboieaome tton, 
Jastgaie what life required, bat gava no more t 
Hia beet companioiu, limoceDCe and bealth, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth." 

OOLDBHITH. 

[I some years," continued the old 
, man, "after this eyent, I remained 
' with my father at home, assisting 
' him in the work of the farm, and 
nothing much occurred to alter the 
general tenor of my life. I ought, indeed, to have 
mentioned, that when I was fifteen I was confirmed 
by my kind fiiend the bishop, and afterwarda received 
by him to the holy communion." 

" The bishop himself, I suppose, prepared you for 
confirmation ?" I remarked, 

"Yes," he replied, "his lordship was very particular 
indeed in that respect For a whole year, I should 
think, before the confirmation, he was sending for 
some of us young folks, once or twice a week, to in- 
struct us on such points as were necessary for us to 
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know ; and more than one, whom he found out 
committing sin, was put off to another time. It was 
mockery, he said, to come to so solemn an ordi- 
nance of the Church without a due preparation for it. 

" Well, as I said, years passed on, and I lived at 
home, and a comfortable home we had, for we were a 
family at peace with each other, with ourselves, and 
with God ; and, as the Psalmist says, ' Behold how 
good and joyful a thing it is to dwell together in 
unity.* But these things were not always to last. 
Our landlord, who was kind to all about him, 
came to die, as all of us must do ; and by his will, 
for he had no natural heirs, left the property 
to a friend, one he had known in former years, 
and with whom he had formed a friendship at the 
gaming-table. 

"We soon heard ill of our new landlord; but 
did not think much about it, as we knew he lived for 
the most part in London, and imagined that, as long 
as we paid our rents regularly, he would, not give us 
any trouble; such, indeed, proved to be the case, 
for while he held the property we went on much as 
usual. Unfortunately, however, this was not long; 
for one night, having lost a great sum of money at his 
favourite pursuit, he was obliged to sell his Scotch 
property, and we, of course, were turned over to the 
hands of another. 

" Our next landlord came from the south ; and at 
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first, as he seemed to be very knowing about farming, 
and offered premiums to the farmers for good stock, 
and prizes to the labourers for tidy gardens, &c., we 
thought we had made a change for the better, and 
congratulated ourselves at our good luck. Time, 
however, showed us our mistake. By degrees, Mr. 
Williams, such was our new master s name, showed 
himself in his true colours. He was certainly a 
clever farmer, and rewarded those who were most 
active and industrious on his estate. But then, his 
object was, not to make all his dependents happy 
and contented, but to increase his own income as 
much as possible ; and so it fell out, that with every 
improvement came an additional rent, which made the 
land dearer to the tenant than it was before, for he 
took care to increase the rent beyond the increase of 
the farmer s produce, so that, as the property grew 
better, we grew worse. 

" Thus it happened with us as with several others : 
the bit of money my father had put by, to support 
him in his old age, was gradually reduced till it was 
all gone ; and then we discovered, when too late, that 
it would have been better for us to have given up the 
farm, when we had enough to have stocked another, 
than to have waited till we were Hterally beggars, and 
had no prospect before us but a workhouse." 

" But surely" I observed, " such conduct in your 
landlord must have been very shortsighted, for the 
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loss of a respectable tenantry would be but ill com- 
pensated by a little improvement of his land ; indeed 
I should suppose that, in many instances, his property 
must ultimately have been greatly injured, as nothing 
tends to deteriorate land more than its being farmed 
by one who cannot make a living out of it, as he is 
then obliged to force it to pay, by improper crops, 
&c., till it becomes utterly incapable of the work re- 
quired of it." 

" You shall hear," continued the old man. " When 
my father found out how things were, he went to 
the landlord, and told him it was impossible any 
longer to work the farm as it should be worked, and 
at the same time to get a living by it ; and therefore 
he hoped, as a matter of justice, after inquiry, he 
would lower the rent. 

" To this Mr. Williams answered, that if he could 
not make the farm pay, some one must be found that 
would, and therefore gave him notice to quit. 

" My father told him, in reply, that he and his an- 
cestors had held the land from time immemorial ; they 
had always, hitherto, paid their way ; and if he was 
turned off, he must be ruined. 

" Mr. Williams said, in a cold and heartless way, 
he could not help that He had bought the pro- 
perty as an investment, and was determined that, in 
one way or other, he would make it pay him. 

"My father tried some further remarks, but all 
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were useless, and so we were obliged to make pre- 
paration to quit ; and our poor father, in his old age, 
was to be driven out into the wide world, without a 
roof to cover his gray hairs. 

" The period of our stay soon passed away ; and, 
before we left, we had a sale of our little stock, and 
most of our furniture, &c. That day was, indeed, a 
miserable one ; for among all the trying scenes of life, 
there are, I think, few more trying than a sale. First 
came the poor cattle, the beasts we had nursed, which 
had grown up with us like the poor lamb in the pro- 
phet's parable, and came licking our hands as they 
were led out into the yard one after another, really 
looking as though they feared some evil was about 
to befal them. Then came the implements, all of 
which had impressed on them the marks of my father s 
and my hands, as we had worn them in our daily 
work; and, after this, our little domestic furniture ; the 
tables on which, from infancy, we had eaten our 
meals ; the old three-cornered chair, with the patch- 
work cushion, where my father had sat, pipe in mouth, 
for two score years or more ; the very bed on which 
our poor mother died, and which we had always 
regarded with a kind of superstitious awe, recalling 
as it did her last moments, and the words of maternal 
advice she then gave us. One by one, all went. 

" What our feelings were, as we saw this, it is not 
easy to describe. It was, indeed, grievous thus to 

u 
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part with things endeared to ns by a thousand re- 
collections; and then, to make it worse, the cold 
indiiFerence of the spectators, the rude and irreverent 
way in which they handled objects we were accus- 
tomed to venerate ; the business-like, light, and un- 
feeling remarks of the auctioneer ; all told their tale 
upon us, and went far to fill up the cup of our misery. 
The longest day, however, comes to an end; and, after 
two days, the sale was finished, the goods were carried 
off, we took a last farewell of the house wherein we 
had spent so many chequered days of grief and joy, 
and we started to our new residence." 

" And what," I inquired, " became of the farm T 

" You shall hear," he replied. 

" As soon as we were clear away, a great portion 
of the old buildings were pulled down, the house con- 
verted into a labourer s cottage, and the land turned 
over to a Mr. Hollick, whose farm was then some 
three hundred acres of the best land upon the estate, 
and who, from the way that he took all the small 
farms which became vacant, appeared anxious to hold 
the whole of the property. Well, sir, when he took 
our few acres into his hands, nothing was to be heard 
but the great improvements he would make. The 
farm, he said, had been completely ruined by bad 
management. We had cropped it wrong and ma- 
nured it virrong ; and, in fact, were as ignorant of the 
principles of farming as if we had been brought up in 
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a cotton mill, instead of at the mountain side, where, 
men and hoys, we had done little else than knock 
ahout the clods for many generations. 

*' Of com^e we thought all this, when we heard it, 
very strange. We had always paid our rent, and 
managed to put a little by at the end of the year 
for hard times ; and generally thought that our crops 
and stock were as good as any of our neighbours, 
which in our ignorance we considered a sufficient 
proof of fitness for our situation. This, however, 
did not suit our successor, who made nothing but 
complaints about us; and so we waited to see the 
event. 

" First of all, he commenced draining, and cut and 
dug up the ground in all directions, making it very 
much like an Indian s face, seamed and tattoed from 
forehead to chin." 

" This," I remarked, " was no bad beginning, was 
it?" 

" No," said the old man, with a smile; "the land, in 
truth, wanted draining, and perhaps this was the very 
best thing he did, although a little more acquaintance 
with the soil and the different falls of the water would 
have saved him much trouble and expense. But 
he was a person that would take no advice; and 
when one or two of the old folks about gave him a 
hint as to what they thought of the way he should 
^tj he turned away from them with a sneer ; and if 
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they advised him to cut a drain in one direction, he 
was sure to cut in another; and so in other things. 
He was wedded, as they say, to a system ; and, right 
or wrong, he was determined to carry it out. 

" Along with the drains came machinery, such as 
we had never heard of, some of it very good and 
some of it very had ; and then a quantity of different 
grain which we knew nothing ahout, and a great 
deal of it we shrewdly suspected would not answer in 
that country. Then a new kind of cart and waggon 
was introduced, and a new hreed of cattle, many of 
which, I doubt not, were very well in the country 
where they came from, hut did not suit our mountains 
and climate. And so he went on ; one thing after 
the other was changed, and the whole place became 
80 altered that you would scarcely have known it to 
the same." 

" But many of these introductions,** I remarked, 
'• were probably very beneficial." 

" No doubt, no doubt of it,*' replied my companion. 
"Mr. Hollick, in some respects, certainly improved 
the land he farmed; but what he did well might 
have been done in another way ; and what he did ill 
might have been altogether prevented, if he had gone 
to work in a different manner. 

'' You think, perhaps," continued the old man, 
turning towards me \vith a good-natured smile, " that 
love for our old bit of land so blinded my eyes 
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that I could not open them to see any good in our 
successor. Such is not the case. I saw and admitted 
much that was highly proper in what the new tenant 
did ; hut I do not helieve, sir, that you or any other 
man imbued with Christian principles could admit 
that his improvements were well purchased at what 
they cost." 

" You allude," I said, " to the dispossession of the 
old tenants of the soil." 

" I do," he said, " for we were not the only folks 
that had to give way. Several other little farmers 
were turned out, one after the other, to make way for 
the great tenant ; and our history, melancholy as it is, 
is decidedly favourable when placed by the side of 
that of many of our fellow-suiFerers. 

" However, to go on with my story, Mr. Hollick 
remained at the farm a few years, when, one fine 
morning, the news came that he was ruined, and all 
his stock, &c., to be sold up. So much, we thought, 
for an experimental gentleman farmer. He was, 
doubtless, a clever man, but he was too fond of his 
favourite theory to make a farm in a strange country 
pay ; and he was too anxious to be a gentleman to 
get his living as a farmer. After him came another, 
who remained about two years in our country ; and 
then, having heard of a better farm to be let in the 
place which he came from, he went. And so it went 
on, none of them remaining very long; for people 
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generally like their own country best, and most of 
them came from the south ; till, at length, if the great 
end of a landlord is to have gentlemen for tenants, Mr. 
Williams has succeeded ; for as I heard the other day, 
from one of the few friends that rememher me there, 
the present holder is a gentleman who keeps his four- 
wheel carriage, and his wife and daughters play the 
piano." 

"And how goes the rent?" I asked. "Does 
this one gentleman pay more rent to the landlord 
than in former times was paid by the many small 
farmers T 

" Yes," he replied, " I believe he does ; and if the 
only object of a landlord was to screw his land as 
tight as possible, and make as much out of it as he 
could for his luxuries and expenses, then, perhaps, 
the system adopted by Mr. Williams would be the 
best. But there is an old English adage among 
farmers, 'Live and let live" and I can never be- 
lieve that it is the interest of landlords to ruin 
many for the benefit of one. They may, perhaps, 
raise more money for the land, by letting it in large 
quantities to persons of capital ; but they must remem- 
ber that, by doing so, they are turning out of their homes 
a large and industrious class of men, who are thence- 
forward reduced to a lower grade in life, or, in many 
instances, to absolute ruin ; and they must not forget, 
that the cries of the poor are heard by Him who 
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judgeth righteously, and Who will assuredly visit with 
a just retrihution those rich men who, to please them- 
selves, oppress the poor. Of late years it has heen 
the fashion to reduce, as far as possible, all men into 
two ranks. The middle class are growing less and 
less every day. If this attempt prove successful, your 
monopolists will reap the fruit of their success. The 
rope which they have so carefully * wove will hang 
themselves; and they will be Hke those of whom 
the Psalmist speaks, ' The wicked, in his pride, doth 
persecute the poor: they shall he taken in the 
devices that they imagined. He made a pit and 
digged it, and has fallen into the ditch which he made.' " 
" Your remarks," I observed, " are certainly just; 
but I hope the time is coming when the poor will 
have more justice done to them than, alas! they 
have received for many long years. The holy Church 
— who has been and ever will be the friend of the 
poor — is sounding her notes through the length 
and breadth of the land ; and rest assured of this, that 
if the devil and his agents do not drown her voice, 
which at the present time they are vigorously attempt- 
ing to do, we shall have a better system of things 
among us. Rich and poor will learn their relative 
duties towards each other ; and men will act upon true 
and equitable principles, instead of living upon the lies 
which of late years they have been accustomed to do." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 




the foUoning moraiiig, at an 
earlr hour, we resumed our tour; 
and, following the course of the river, 
after a short walk we reached Nor- 
themden. Here, aa elsewhere, our 
first ohject was the church. So, after hreakfast, ive 
took OUT way through the neat sad quiet village to 
that sacred building. We had scarcely entered the 
church-jard, when I discovered my frieud at the west 
end of the tower, with bis hands up, railing in no 
measured terms agiunst the shocking taste which had 
closed up what once was a very handsome door- 
way, partly with wood and partly with glass. 

" I'll be bound to say," was his first observation, as 
I came up to him, "that they have made this en- 
trance into the church a vestry, and probably blocked 
np the window above with an organ-gallery or some 
such thing." 

" Yes, sir," said an old man that was standing in 
the path, and had listened with evident surprise to 
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John's earnest tones. " There is an organ-loft just in 
front of this window ; and I 've thought to myself 
that the folks as built the church never intended this 
doorway and window to he shut up as they are, or 
they never would have put them there." 

" A very just remark," observed John, " and one 
which I could wish was better attended to than it 
generally is. People of this day do and undo, in a 
very reckless manner, without at all consulting the 
wishes or intentions of those who built the temples 
which they venture to profane. But perhaps, my 
good friend," he added, turning to the stranger, " you 
can procure for us the key of the church, that we may 
inspect the interior ? 

" Sad work !" said John, with a sigh, as, on enter- 
ing the church, he cast his eyes around ; " very sad 
work indeed. That ceiling, I suppose," he observed, 
" has been put up lately ?" 

" Yes," the stranger replied, " the roof was open 
till within the last few years, and handsomely panelled, 
as Cheadle Church is. Perhaps, sir, you have seen 
Cheadle Church; if so, you have seen a roof very 
like what this was." 

" And the roofs in the two aisles," asked John, 
" were they the same ?" 

" Yes," he said, " they were all panelled, and, to 
my mind, much handsomer than they are at present ; 
but some of the folks thought it made the church 

X 
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cold, a&d otLer» thofigbt it would look better to hare 
ft white cciiiDg; and ao they had it underdnwn, as 
tliey call it, and put that pretty thing, like a rosette, 
in the tniddle." 

" A rosette, indeed," said John ; *• bat I will not 
nay wliat I think of these doings here, for it is no fit 
place in which to ntter one's criticisms upon the ill- 
work of those who have gone before us. I suppose," 
continued my friend, as he reached the spot where 
the rood screen formerly stood, " that the gallery to 
the right is a pew ?" 

^^Ycs," said the old man; 'Mt was made some 
years ago, and under it is the vault of the family." 

" Do you remember this part of the church before 
the 1)0 w was formed ?" asked John. 

" There was an open chapel here, sir," he answered, 
^' like that on the other side, screened all round ; but 
tlicy cut down the screen, and made it lower at this 
end to suit the pew." 

"It was a cruel act," replied John, "aud well will 
that man dcflcrvo the praise of the Church and the 
thanks of tho parishioners who shall restore this part 
of your house of God to its former beauty. But let 
UH h)ok on tho other side of the chancel. 

" Ah, this is much better," he said, as he examined 
Runio open seats in a small chapel to the north of the 
ohancoK ^^ This is something like what it should be ; 
Aud horo is the old squire's name that placed them," 
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he remarked, as he read on the backs of them, 

ROBERT TATTON, ME FECIT. 
SEPT, 17, 
ANNO DOMINI 1634, 
ANNE TATTON. 

" A pious man," remarked John, " who, living in 
the midst of troublous times, employed some of his 
leisure hours in beautifying the house of God. I *11 
tell you something of him by and by." 

" Here is some further notice of him," I said, as I 
cast my eyes on a flat stone, on the surface of which 
I deciphered, with some difiiculty, the following in- 
scription : — 

ROBERT TATTON, OF WITHENSHAW, ESQ., 
WAS AT COST OF TRIMMING BOTH THESE CHAPELLS. 

ANNO DOMINI 1636. 

" The carving of these seats was probably done,* 
I observed, "with his own hand. In those and 
former times good men considered it an especial 
honour to work for the sanctuary, and frequently em- 
ployed themselves in some such occupation as this." 

On these seats, besides the aforementioned inscrip- 
tion, we observed the Tatton crest and arms, with 

A 
R • T 

between them. Little else arrested our attention 
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within the church. There was some poetry from 
Pope on a memorial slah which John did not like; 
prohahly hecanse it came from Pope, more than 
for any other reason. The font, also, he declared 
too small; not to mention that there was a hasin 
in it, contrary to the canon. However, in spite 
of all his criticism, my friend was obliged to admit 
that he was very much pleased with the church, 
and could not but admire the feeling of reverence 
which kept it so beautifrilly clean and in such good 
order. 

" The time may come,** he remarked, as we gained 
the church-yard, "when this building shall be restored 
to something of its former splendour ; when the pews 
shall be removed, the roof restored, the west gallery 
taken down, the east window filled with stained glass, 
reflecting the colours of the rainbow on a host of wor- 
shippers, and all the unsightly excrescences gone. 
There are few buildings that could be restored at as 
little expense as this might be." 

" It is strange, too," I observed, " that this is the 
case, for in the great rebellion Northernden Church 
must have suffered greatly. When they attacked a 
place so close as Withenshaw, which then sustained a 
siege, depend upon it, they did not leave this un- 
scathed." 

" True," remarked John, " and, as you shall hear 
more at large presently, the very Robert Tatton who 
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carved those open seats in the church, to the glory of 
God, was the same man who defended his house against 
the rehels who murdered Archhishop and King, and 
for a time trod under foot the altar and the throne. 
The memory of such a man is glorious ! and for his 
sake, if not for any thing else, we must go round 
hy Withenshaw, and look at the house where he 
dwelt." 

" I think that my pocket-hook, which has a collec- 
tion of many things, will tell us somewhat of Withen- 
shaw," I said, as I turned over the leaves to see 
what was said of Northemden. " Yes, here it is : 
' Withenshaw, in the reign of Edward III., vested in 
a hranch of the Massey family. Alice, daughter of 
William de Massey, brought this estate to Robert 
Tatton,' &:c., and then follows a long quotation from 
Ormerod, as to the siege that took place there." 

" The very thing," said John, " of which I wish to 
speak ; and, if you feel disposed to hear some of the 
particulars of this event, let us sit on yonder bank, 
sheltered alike from the wind and sun, and you shall 
be gratified." 

Having reached the spot pointed out, the old man 
drew from his pocket a greasy-looking packet, covered 
with characters of an ancient date. In many places, 
the original writing appeared to have failed from 
length of time ; and here and there, in the midst of 
he faded reddish-brown ink, with its straight, 
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perpendiciilar-shaped letters, were tints of darker 
hue with modem irritmg ; ancU in one or two places, I 
could see that the old mustv-coloured yeUow paper 
had heen replaced hj some of a cleaner hue, which, 
no doubt, had been inserted on some recent occasion 
bv the possessor of the old MS. 

^ This is an heirloom of an old neighbour of mine 
at Bolton^" said John, '^ who, on learning that I was 
coming into this neighbourhood, entrusted it to me 
for die time, exacting a faithfol promise that I would 
return it in safety, and in as good condition as when 
I receive<l it. Your eves," he continued, " are better 
than mine, so perhaps you will be Idnd enough to read 
it aloud for our mutual benefit.* 

To this I consented ; and, having put on my spec- 
tacles, which, in spite of my old friend's flattery, I am 
seldom without, I commenced reading the narradve, 
which was thus headed : 

'' The following account of the bebellious doinos 

AT NoBTHERNDEN AND WiTHENSHAW WERE WRIT- 
TEN BY ifE, Thomas Malloby, rector of North- 

EBNDEN, IN THE YEAR OF OUR ReDEHPTION 1643— » 

1644. 

" It was towards the autumn of the year 1642 — 
1643, that tidings came to Northemden of the inten- 
tion of the rebels to make an inroad upon our quiet 
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village, and bring to submission that worthy gentle- 
man, Robert Tatton, of Withenshaw, Esq., who, 
although not by law the patron of the Church, I ever 
regarded as my honoured patron and highly esteemed 
friend. 

" It was this Robert Tatton who, in 1636, repaired 
the two chapels in our parish church, belonging to his 
family, railing them in with a handsome screen, a 
great part of which was carved with his own hand, 
and adorned with fair figures of some of the olden 
saints, together with a rich tracery of flowers and 
briars, somewhat after the fashion of a screen at 
Cheadle, on which is carved, in a fantastic manner, 
the briar and the tun, being a rebus on the name of 
that ancient family Brereton. Alas ! that any of that 
noble race should have ever deserted the cause of 
their Church and their king. It was the same 
Robert Tatton who also carved with his own hand 
some seats for the church ; an elegant work, piously 
contrived and fairly executed. He also, by several 
rich and costly gifts, adorned the east window of the 
church with stained glass, which had been greatly 
damaged in a violent storm the year before, that, be- 
sides breaking much glass, blew down the ancient 
cross which stood over the east end of the chancel, 
and tore up by the roots the great yew tree which 
was conmionly thought to be nigh five hundred years 
old. Such goodness was little likely, in such times. 
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to pass without persecution ; and so, towards the end 
of the aforementioned year, a.d. 1642 — 1643, tidings 
came that some of the rehellious crew were at hand, 
who, under cloak of rectifying ahuses, were in reality 
fostering and cherishing the wickedest passions of our 
nature, such as pride, reheUion, covetousness, and I 
wot not how many else of devilish deceits. And who 
should he the leader of this expedition hut one who 
was horn in the county, and who should have felt a 
neighbour's love. Colonel Robert Dukenfield. 

'^ It booteth little to tell of all that took place when 
this disastrous news arrived among us ; but certain it 
was, that he who had on all occasions shown such 
piety to God was not slack, now that duty called him, 
in risking his life and estate for his Church, his king, 
and his country. 

" So, to be ready to receive the men, who, under the 
name of the parliament, came to overthrow the laws, 
our Mr. Robert Tatton called into the house Lis ten- 
antry and servants,, together with as many royalist 
soldiers as could be gathered from the parts round 
about; — ^and had much timber, and arms, and ammuni- 
tion of all kinds brought in, such as guns and muskets, 
and powder and shot, and swords ; — and had great 
store of provision, such as bullocks, and pigs, and 
sheep, and fowls of all kinds, ready to stand a siege ; — 
and, as I had opportunity to see, a very fair prepara- 
tion was made ; for all outlet and inlet to the house. 
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save a small door to the back, was blocked up ; and 
tbere was no place wbere ligbt could get in, except 
here and there, where holes were made for the sol- 
diers to fire through. Such were the preparations 
made whereby to defend the house, in which, at the 
time, besides my good patron and those I have men- 
tioned of his tenants and others, were his three sons, 
Robert, Richard, and Thomas, all goodly sprouts of so 
fair a tree ; besides my lady, his wife, who came of 
the ancient name of the Breretons, of Ashley, and who, 
worthy of so brave a race, was determined to remain 
within the walls of that which had ever been to her 
a pleasant and pious home, and so to bide the event. 

"On Sunday, November 21st, as we were all in 
church at our devotions, which, indeed, we were wont 
to perform in the Lord's house, not only on the Lord's 
Day, but day by day, according to the wording of that 
holy hymn which hath ever gone and still goeth under 
the name of the ' Te Deum* ; — on the aforesaid day, 
the news came that the rebels had passed Stockport, 
and, at the time when the messenger left, some of 
them had reached Cheadle, where they turned out of 
the pulpit that worthy divine, William Nicol, and 
placed therein one of their own troopers, who was 
holding forth for two hours or more upon matters 
irreverent here to treat of. 

" Nor need I write down all that took place withiiK 
our own house of prayer at Northemden ; for, sooth 

y 
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to say, some of our folks ran faster home than became 
either faithful Christians or brave men. But scat- 
tered they shortly were, each to his own home ; and, 
during the night, the rebels came. 

*' Then it was, for the first time, that we who had 
hitherto enjoyed the blessings of peace discovered 
what those blessings were; for most true is that 
old saying, that no one knows his blessings till they 
are taken away from him. 

" Our loss, alas ! was but too quickly perceived. 

" On the following morning we were attracted to the 
church hy a great noise which proceeded from the 
interior, and which, on inquiry, we discovered to be 
caused hy the troopers and others of the rebel party. 
In a short time the rich east ^^indow, the pride of 
our village, on which were figures of saints and 
martyrs, and in the centre the form of the blessed 
Saint Wilfrid, by whose name the church is called, 
were smashed in, the benches broken to pieces, the 
screens of the chapels torn out, the font, on whose 
eight sides were sculptured in beautiful form divers 
emhlems of our salvation, ground to pieces ; in fine, 
our fair and goodly temple laid waste, so that one 
could not avoid exclaiming, on so piteous a spectacle, 
' Thine enemies were in the midst of Thy congr^a^ 
tions; they set up their ensigns for signs. They 
brake down the carved work at once with axes and 
hammers ; they have cast fire into Thy sanctuary ; 
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they have defiled by casting down the dwelling-place 
of Thy Name to the ground. They said in their lusts, 
let us destroy them altogether : they have burned up 
all the synagogues of God in the land/ 

" The house of the Most High laid waste, it was 
little to be expected that His priest should escape ; 
and so, upon me, the most unworthy of all His ser- 
vants, fell next the persecution. I was driven from 
my home, where I had long lived in peace and com- 
fort, to seek a covert from the storm elsewhere. Nor 
in my distress was I forsaken. He who, when on 
earth, had not a place wherein to lay His head found 
me a home, with the godly family of the Swindells, 
who, at that time, resided in a house of my patron s, 
on the banks of the fair river Mersey, and which is 
now the ferry-house. Here I enjoyed all that it was 
possible to expect in a country distracted as our poor 
land was and is, and deprived of the service of the 
sanctuary, which was to me the very joy of my heart. 

" The Master Tatton s turn came next. We heard, 
day after day, of the attempts that were made to re- 
duce the house ; but all in vain. It stood out bravely 
against the rebels, although at one time they nearly 
gained possession ; and, in attempting an entrance, 
they killed six of the soldiers defending the great 
hall, who were buried in a decent manner in the 
garden at the back of the house, the rebels refusing 
a truce even for ^ day, that the bodies might be 
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taken, as was fit, and laid in consecrated ground, 
with the service of tlie Church read over them. 

"Sin will ever, in one way or other, meet its 
reward ; and so it happened to one of the leaders of 
this expedition, one Captain Adams, who was next 
in command to Colonel Dukenfield: as Holofemes 
fell hy the hand of Judith, and as Sisera hy the 
hand of Jael, so did this leader of a reheUious host 
fall by tlie hand of a woman. 

" There was in the house at Withenshaw a girl, 
whose name was Mary Webb. She was brought up 
by the family, but had nothing peculiar in her disposi- 
tion, save that, perhaps, she was more noted for her 
gentleness of manner and smoothness of temper than 
for any thing else ; but, as it is said that the innocent 
and harmless dove will peck at the fierce and deadly 
kite, if it cometh to harm its mate, so it happened 
that one of the six men who were killed, in the attack 
by Captain Adams, was afiianced to poor Mary ; 
and his death arousing strange feelings in her mind, 
she resolved to have her vengeance upon the man 
that had caused the loss of her lover. I commend 
not an act of revenge ; but I speak as it happened. 
On a Sunday in February, this Captain Adams was 
sitting on a wall near the house, little thinking of dan- 
ger near him, when the girl Webb, having borrowed 
a musket from some of the parties within, approached 
to a proper distance, and there, levelling the piece at 
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the captain, shot him dead. It was much talked of 
at the time ; and the girl was applauded hy some and 
hlamed by others, according to the view they took of 
the deed. The body of the captain was taken, the 
same day, to Stockport, where he was buried. This 
happened on the 25th of February, 1643 — 1644. 

" After this event, two cannons were brought from 
Manchester, and the house reduced. When taken, 
the ammunition was all gone, and but little of provi- 
sions left. My good patron, Mr. Robert Tatton, is 
living in retirement, at this time, in a distant part of 
the country, whence he hopes to come when GrOD 
shall have ridded this place of his enemies ; and I, 
the writer of these few pages, remain still with my 
kind friends on the Mersey's banks. All is dark 
around at present, but it will surely have an end : 
' Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.' " 



At this point the MS. ended ; for, although there 
were a few lines lower down in the page in different 
coloured ink, and, from the aged appearance of the 
hand, written at a later period, the pen had been 
drawn through them, and they were otherwise so 
defaced that it was impossible to make them out. 

" Ah !" said John, as I returned to him the packet, 
" the hand that wrote this has long mouldered in the 
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(lust, and is now awaiting tlie awful trump which 
shall reanimate it and join it to the soul. The paper 
came into my old friend's possession from one of his 
ancestors, who was a servant in the family of this 
Mr. Mallory, who appears to have written the MS. 
How thankful ought we to be in these days, in spite 
of all the trials around us, that we are spared the fiery 
persecution which the faithful sons of our Church 
had to undergo in the days of which we have just 
now read. But we ^ill bend our steps to the place 
where some of these scenes happened." 



WANDBKINQS. 



CHAPTER XIV. 




" He tniTeIg best that knong when to Tetnm."— MlDOLElox. 

S H RT walk brought us to With- 
, enshaw ; ani, arrived at the house, 
1 were much pleased with its an- 
l cient and venerable appearance, "So 
; much more respectable," John said, 
" than great square modem places, with nothing to 
recommend them but a. very doubtful assumption oF 
possessing comfort ; an assumption, indeed," he ob- 
served, " which I cannot understand, for I see not 
why the old thick stoue walls of our forefathers 
should not be rendered quite as comfortable, if we 
must use such a word, as the modem thin brick 
ones of our day. But, even granting this, it certainly 
appears strange t« me, how the descendant of a long 
line of high ancestry can root up the house where 
his forefathers lived, which, besides the recollections 
connected with it, possesses a peculiar beauty, (for 
such is the case with almost all our old country-gen- 
tleman's houses,) to build the unsightly abominations 
of the 19th century. 
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" Admit they are more comfortable, and you admit 
much," I said, as I observed the earnestness with 
which the old man spoke. 

" *Tis a good claim," he replied, " for the men of 
this generation ; for they are willing now not only to 
sacrifice beauty in form, but for comfort in these 
days men will sacrifice principle. Comfort, sir, is 
one of the idols which the men of this generation 
worship. High and low, rich and poor, all seek after 
it. Every one now is striving to take the highest 
place, and to make every thing he does, whether in 
so-called religious matters or in others, comfortable. 
Different, indeed, this, from the direction given by 
our Divine Lord, viz. to take up our cross daily, and 
to be "willing always to take the lowest room." 

With morahsing such as this, the old man kept my 
thoughts ahve until we reached Altringham, where 
the exterior of the church was so impromising, that 
we proceeded at once, without further investigation, 
to Bowden. 

At this place, from the church-yard, we were grati- 
fied with one of the most beautiful views that can be 
conceived. It was one of those days which frequently 
visit us at the close of a long continuance of dry 
weather, when the atmosphere is so clear, that objects 
at a very great distance are observable with the utmost 
distinctness. The sun was high up in mid-heaven, 
and everything animate seemed to be so affected with 
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the heat, that all had retired to rest. The only 
sound which came to us was the click of a mason's 
hammer, who was engaged in a distant part of the 
church-iyard, cutting on a grave-stone the name of 
some one lately gone to join the dead. 

We sat down on the low wall of the church-yard, 
under the shade of a large yew tree, and for some 
minutes contemplated in silence the scene hefore us. 
At length my companion made some remark upon the 
fitness of the spot, as a place of worship for the living, 
and of rest for the dead, and we passed on to the 
middle of the church-yard, where, to our surprise, we 
discovered our former acquaintance of Bramall, who 
had come over to Bowden, he said, to see some re- 
latives, and was engaged, as ourselves, in enjoying 
the prospect hefore him. In a short time we found 
out that he was as conversant with this locality as 
with the neighbourhood of Cheadle, and with much 
apparent pleasure he entered on the task of pointing 
out the different features of the landscape, and of 
giving us full information concerning the church and 
the village. 

He was evidently, in his way, a great enthusiast ; 
and with no slight pleasure we followed him while 
he pointed out to us different spots in the distance ; 
the Church and Mere at Eosthom, Tatton Park, 
Mere Hall, and the distant country to the left, bounded 
as it is by a dark belt of the Derbyshire hills. 

z 
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Of every place lie had something to say : either a 
circumstance connected with it, which had happened 
puring his own time; or some event that had occurred 
in days of old; or some legend picked up from 
those who were dead and gone; — all told with a tone 
and gesture, which left no douht as to the old man's 
belief of what he narrated, and imparting to us a full 
share of his credulity. 

From a description of the different parts of the view 
before us, we called his attention to the ground on 
which we were standing, and the sacred building at 
our side. 

" You had better not trouble yourself," he observed, 
" with any further enquiry in that quarter. If you 
would have on your minds hereafter a favourable im- 
pression of this village, pass on from where you have 
drunk in all the delightful sensations which arise from 
a contemplation of these works of nature, to some 
other spot, where men of a less irreverent spirit 
have dwelt." 

My companion smiled at the earnestness with which 
the old man spoke, but repUed, — 

" As one principal object of our visit to the place 
was to see the church, it is necessary that we should 
ascertain as much as possible concerning it" 

"'Tis soon done, then," answered the old man; 
" but before you advance further, remove your foot 
from the stone on which you are standing, and give 
me your assistance to raise it up from its bed." 
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He spoke these words in so serious, if not angry a 
manner, that our attention was arrested immediately, 
and both of us involuntarily looked down on the 
grave-stone on which Pemberton was standing, ex- 
pecting to see something on it unusual, and almost 
doubting whether it might not be the entrance to 
some mysterious place, in which was kept an account 
of ecclesiastical spoliation, and of which our guide 
was the guard. The stone, however, was much the 
same as other stones, and had recorded on it the 
name of some one who was lying under it. 

" 'Tis thinner and lighter than grave-stones gene- 
rally are," observed my companion, as we raised it. 

" Yes," said the old man, " and if you will look on 
the under side you will understand the cause." 

This we did, and, as our new acquaintance sug- 
gested, saw at once the reason why we had been able 
to accomplish our task so easily. There was the 
name of a person who had been buried upwards of a 
hundred years, to whose memory in the first instance 
the stone was doubtlessly erected; but afterwards 
had been turned over for the use of some more recent 
tenant of the tomb. The letters on the under side 
having been kept free from contact with the air, were 
quite perfect, and told us that Massey was the name 
of the deceased whose friends had made the first use 
of this frail memorial. 

" Let this," said the old man, " b« a proof of the 
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carelessness with which the church -yard has, in 
years gone by, been treated, and this is not the only 
instance I could adduce, in which the memorials of 
the dead have been irreverently perverted. Nay, 
such a use as this of a tomb-stone of byegone days, 
may be considered a favourable one. — However it 
is not so now : there are better and more reverent 
spirits growing up among us, and from what I know 
of Bowden at present, I feel sure that no such ill 
deeds will again be suffered. But, as you wish it, we 
will leave the outside, and examine within." 

Upon these words we followed our guide into the 
church, and strongly as the old man spoke upon the 
wretched injuries that had been perpetrated, we saw 
little beyond the usual evils which may be said to 
exist generally in our churches. There was the usual 
allowance of high pews, galleries, &c. ; an eastern 
window blocked up by a huge unsightly monument; 
the font disused; and other matters of a like kind. 

From Bowden, after taking leave of the old man, 
we went to Rosthom, and from there walked on to 
Lymm, where Pemberton had a friend with whom we 
were to pass the night. In both these churches similar 
evils were observable to what we had seen else- 
where, — excrescences, deformities, and deficiencies, 
which are, alas! so common, that it is needless to 
particularise. 

" Tis wonderful," I observed, as we left the church 
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at L3anm, after a careful examination of it, and were 
recovering our spirits from the sad feelings that op- 
pressed us, at the sight of the profane gallery over the 
altar, — " 'tis wonderful how these things crept in, and 
perhaps still more wonderful how they are tolerated, 
now that a hotter light on these suhjects is shining 
around us." 

"Not so wonderful," John replied, "as may at 
first sight appear. — Did you ever witness the case of 
a clergyman attempting to persuade his parishioners 
to remedy these evils ? " 

" No," I replied, " I cannot say that I have ; I 
have seen some few cases where clergjmaen have 
endeavoured to re-introduce Church discipline among 
their flock, hut no attempts to get rid of pews and 
galleries." 

" Well," said the old man, " I dare say what you 
have seen will he sufficient to show that it is not so 
very wonderful that existing evils are suffered to 
remain. What were the effects of the attempts you 
witnessed to re-introduce discipline ? " 

" Alas 1 very distressing." I replied. " One or two 
ignorant, heady, high-minded men, or women as in 
most cases it happened, (and in many instances dis- 
senters,) utterly unconscious of the doctrines and 
discipline of our Church, sat in judgment upon their 
c]erg3anan, passed condemnation upon him, and in 
every possible manner endeavoured to thwart him in 
his object." 
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'' And vcrv likelv succeeded?" said the o]d maD. 

ft • 

^' YcR," I replied, ^' in more cases than one they 
did. The clerg}inan called upon them, pointed oat 
that his only desire was to act in strict accordance 
with the rules of the Prayer Book, wliich, as a faith- 
ful minister of the Church of England he was bound 
to do, and trusted they would examine for themselves, 
and desist from any further opposition. They replied 
that they did not like what he did, and if he persisted, 
they should leave his chiurch : and he, not wishing to 
drive away his flock into dissenting meeting-houses, 
gave way to their importunities." 

" Importunities ! " exclaimed the old man. *' My 
indignation, sir," he continued, ^' against such stirrers- 
up of strife is very great. Wilful, rebellious crew ; 
they care not what the Prayer Book says, or what the 
Church commands ; pride, self-will, is the rule they 
obey. Sometimes, indeed, they pretend that they 
have conscientious scruples in the matter. What ! 
Conscientiotcs scruples in obeying the Church, which 
is the Body of Christ ; and whose laws every truly 
conscientious person is bound to attend to." 

" But all," I said, " we will hope, are not rebellious. 
There are some, I believe, who, ignorant of the real 
state of the case, are deceived by crafty men ; and 
are, in reality, afraid that any alteration in the service 
to which they have been accustomed, or any change 
in the arrangement of the building, will assuredly 
bring in popery among us." 
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" No doubt," replied John, " there are some such 
persons, but they are few compared to the other class. 
Where j'^ar leads one man to oppose a clergyman who 
is striving to bring about a better and holier state of 
things, pride and rebellion urge hundreds to the same 
opposition. Besides timid souls should be teachable, 
they should enquire into the matter before they pre- 
sume to act ; and in my opinion there can be but little 
real humility in that person, who, acting upon his own 
uninformed judgment, condemns his teacher. In these 
days, forsooth, it is nothing that a man is set over us 
to teach ; the scholar is to judge his master, and tlie 
layman his priest! Conscientioits scruples!** echoed 
the old man as he grew warm in his remarks, " con- 
sciencious lies I I cannot endure to hear of such false 
notions as are commonly afloat at the present day on 
the subject of conscience. One would imagine that 
right and wrong are mere figurative terms, and that 
all men have a moral right to do just what they 
please, and that because they please to do it, it is 
right. There is such a thing as ' beHeving a lie ;' I 
only hope that these persons with their conscientious 
scruples are not fallen into so dreadful a state. It is 
a very fearful crime to disobey God's Church, or to 
despise His priests." 

" It is, indeed," I replied ; " and we can only hope 
that men will grow wiser and better in these things. 
If not, we must expect a fearful judgment on our 
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uatjoii. ior her contempt of persons and tbiiigs dedi- 
caterl to God. and wliich. we mav feel sure. He will 
resent." 

SriTfK' few remarks were made on other sabject«, 
when we retire«l to the tillage, and were hospitablr 
received bv the farmer. John's friend. 

During tlje evening the conversation turned upon 
t}ie ohjcct of our tour, with which our host, althongb 
'evidently unucquaintcd with church architecture, ap- 
peared to l>e much interested, and, in answer to some 
r(;marks of Pemljerton, whicli went to complain of 
the state of the churches we had visited, the farmer 
told us, tliat if we would put ourselves into his market- 
cart in the monjin;;, he would take us to a chapel in 
huildiiig that would make amends, in some degree, 
for all the annoyances we had met with. 

A promise on our parts to this effect was verv 
;;]ad] y ^iven ; and we retired to rest with pleasant 
oxfjectations of what we were to see on the morrow. 

On the; next day, as soon as we had finished break- 
fast, the market-cart, with the farmers best horse, 
mafl<^ its appearance at the door, and in a short time 
wv. wen; trundling over the rough paved Cheshire 
roads on our way to Arley, where was the chapel of 
which w<; were in search. After a long drive we at 
length entered tin; park, and came in sight of the 
mansion, attached to which is the chapel. 

(^ne hy one, John went over every part of the 
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building, and with all he saw expressed himself highly 
satisfied. "Indeed," he observed, "it would argue 
but very bad taste, and great ignorance in me, if I 
were not to be pleased ; for the ' Camden Society^ 
known to all far and near, has declared its appro- 
bation, and who shall depart from it? Would you 
like to read what it says?" he asked, turning to me, 
and handing a small pamphlet, on the cover of which 
was written ' The Ecclesiologist.' 

Having expressed my obligation for the opportunity 
thus afforded me of a little insight into matters of 
which I was very ignorant, I took his book and read 
as follows : — 



"St. Mary*s, Arley Park, Cheshire. — We have been 
favoured by the patron with a lithographed view of this 
chapel ; and we hasten to offer our congratulations to Mr. 
Salvin, the architect, on his success in the design. The 
chapel is in the decorated style, and consists of a spacious 
chancel and nave, the latter communicating with the man- 
sion by means of a cloistral gallery. The general view of 
the whole is truly excellent : the architect would seem to 
have caught the spirit of ancient models. We particularly 
admire the general arrangement of the string-courses, base- 
ment-moulding, and buttresses, of which those at the angles 
are niched with pedimental cappings, and those to the 
chancel are richly pinnacled. There is a flowing battle- 
ment to both chancel and nave ; which, though it is very 
elegant, appears to us to conceal too much of the roof, 
which we think might advantageously be of somewhat* 

A A 
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higher piteh. At the eastern angle between the naw ibid 
Bonthem cloister, is an extremely beaatifdl engaged oc- 
tagonal belfry turret, surmounted by a high pyramidal 
head which terminates in a finial. This we believe and 
hope the architect intends to eontinne to the g^ond, 
though at present it is blocked off with a corbel midway ; 
and we must further recommend a good croes for the gablei 
of the nave, instead of a erueiform-finial, which without 
crockets leading to it can scarcely be correct. We defer 
any notice of the interior, which however will be singularly 
costly, correct, and beautiful, till another occasion. After 
all, the most cheering part of all is the spirit in which the 
chapel was founded and is erecting, and we cannot refrain 
from gratifying our readers with the beautiful inscription 
which was engraved on the foundation stone : — 

)^ in . tmmint - Bti * ^ • ^tatn • Out • jihtper • 
futOramnttum • ^aitalarum • et * JPrtt^^ttaxum • 
ipjif0 • iumma anfj^laxi -Uf^Ofe -C^Ma it 9tiu • 
oirlrifkahtt • tttltiium • rt • in • "fyatmxtm - Mtatat - 
fAsxisit • WixQini^ • pvimum • lojpdiem • ]^uituf • 
oratortt • paiuit • WiaX&titsui • Wiatbuttan • armtjia: 
qu0 • herhum • Bti • qnottOit • iantt - ^xtteiqut * 
filrelium - nitttiOmt - ^mur • ^altttttf * 

" It appears," said the old man as I finished reading, 
" that the architect has made some sHght alterations 
since this was written, which are certainly improve- 
ments. Yes, yes," he continued in a musing mood. 
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"the spirit in which the chapel is founded is the 
most cheering part of all. If landlords will huild and 
endow churches for their tenantry, and master manu- 
facturers do the same for their workmen, we shall 
very soon witness a considerable alteration in things 
amoug us. Here, too, is to be daily prayer," he said, 
as he repeated, "'Quo verbum Dei quotidie sonet, 
precesque fidelium ascendent.* 

" Who can tell what blessings these daily prayers 
may bring down upon the founder and his family, 
and indeed upon the whole parish and church in whose 
behalf they are offered up !" 

When we had finished a careful inspection of this 
chapel, we bade adieu to our friend who had so hos- 
pitably entertained us, and turning our faces home- 
wards, bent our steps in the direction of Knutsford, 
through which place lay our way. 

Here we found little to arrest our attention ; the 
church is an unsightly brick building on the out- 
side, and pews and galleries within. With this we 
were detained but a short time, and made oiu" way in 
the direction of Peover, where we heard there were 
some curious monuments to the memory of the 
Mainwaring family. This on our arrival we found 
to be correct, and spent more than an hour in ex- 
amining them. The only ancient part of the building 
remaining are two chapels on the north and south 
sides, which belong to the family ; the rest was rebuilt 
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in 1811. Widi the modem put of the erection Johu 
was little pleased, but he said nothing. 

"A time may come," he remarked, as we were 
crossing the chnrch-vard on our way ont, "when 
Peover chapel shall Tie with Arley. I trust it may.** 

From this place we proceeded straight to Chelford, 
where we intended to take the rail and return to 
Manchester; and on our arrival, finding that some 
time would elapse before the train would come up, 
we turned our steps towards the church. 

It is a square unsightly building, well situated 
amidst trees, and conmianding a pleasant east Tiew. 
Pretensions to architecture it has none; but the 
cleanliness and reverent keeping of all things within, 
we could not but admire. 

In the evening we arrived in Manchester, well 
satisfied with our trip, and thankful that we had 
returned in safety. 

Before we retired to rest, in compliance with my 
request, the old man concluded his history. 
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CHAPTER XV. 




TOLD you," said John, resuming 
1 his narrative, " that Mr. Hoilick was 
p eo]d up, and that the poor old farm 
> fell into the hands of another gentle- 
a. Well, now for ourselves. We 
were, as you may easily suppose, but ill ofi^ after 
leaviug our liome. The money raised by the sale 
was almost eaten up, being due for arrears; and the 
little that remained went to bny some few bits of fur- 
niture for our new cottage. 

" My father bore it better than we espected^; but 
it was evident that what with old age, the sorrow 
attendant on my brother's death, and this last busi- 
ness, he hod received a shock which hia constitution 
would not long survive. Such, indeed, proved to he 
the case. For a few months after our change of resi- 
dence he took considerable interest in what went on, 
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saperintending the arrangement of our new articles 
of furniture, and cultivating the little bit of garden 
attached to the cottage, But gradually his interest in 
these things subsided, and it was T^ith deep sorrow 
that my sister and myself observed him grow more 
listless and inattentive to the things around him. By 
degrees this increased, and then his memory failed. 
He would often address my sister as though she was 
our poor departed mother, and call me by the name of 
our brother ; and when he discovered his mistake, the 
old man would look down as if he was ashamed of 
himself, and shake his head apparently consciouB that 
his faculties were failing — it was sad to see." 

"It must have been," I observed; "and such a 
sight would greatly increase the trial of yourself and 
sister," 

" It did, indeed," he said ; " but for myself I had so 
much to do, and my time was so fully occupied in 
attending to my work — for I had found emplo3mient 
with a neighbouring farmer — that I was not so often 
witness to these scenes as my sister, whose time was 
almost entirely taken up in attending on our poor 
father, and managing the work of the house." 

" And the good Bishop," I said, " in this your hour 
of trouble, he of course did not desert you ?" 

"Indeed he did not," replied John; "never less 
than two or three times a week, and sometimes every 
day in a week, he walked down to pay us a visit, and 
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by his cheerful conversation, and by the deep pious 
way in which he spoke of the unchanging joys of a 
future state, often roused my father to more active 
thoughts than were then his wont. His prayers, too, 
were so fervent, and appeared to come from a heart so 
calm and peaceful, that it was impossible to avoid 
falling into a somewhat similar mood while he spoke ; 
and long after his departure a serene composure would 
come over us, as though in His mercy Almighty 
God had given an immediate answer to the petitions 
that were offered up/* 

" Probably He did," I said ; " the fervent prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much, and I see not why 
you should doubt of prayers being answered in your 
behalf, more than in that of others." 

"No," he replied, musing, "one ought not for a 
moment to suffer doubts to arise in the mind, as to 
God's answering prayer. I do believe that our prayers 
were answered, and that the prayers of our good 
Bishop had more than a natural effect in bringing 
peaceful composure to our dwelling. Surely they 
were answered by the gift of the Holy Spirit, Who 
is the Comforter. 

" What a privilege it is, sir," continued the old man, 
turning to me and looking full in my face, " to have 
the prayers of a pious priest, or bishop as was our 
case, when the evil hour has come upon us, and dark- 
ness and dreaiiness are around our habitation. Excuse 
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me," he added, as lie took out his pocket-handkerchief; 
and wiped away the tear that was trickling down hiB 
cheek, '^ the kindness of that holy man in our affliction 
was of so tender a nature, that I am forced to pay him 
the trihute of my tears whenever I think of it. 

^' My father s trials were not of long duration^ but 
they were home with true Christian suhnussion and 
patience. After a time his sight grew dim, and bis 
hearing had ; and in a short period his limbs were so 
weak, that he was obliged in the morning to be lifted 
up from his bed to his chair, and back again at night. 
At length his change came. 

'^ I had a strange dream one night, and thought he 
stood by my bed-side, holding by the hand my mother. 
They were both dressed in bright garments, and ap- 
peared to be as strong and youthful as I had seen them 
in the early days of my childhood. They did not 
speak, but there was a heavenly smile upon their 
countenance, such as I had sometimes seen them wear 
in church ; and with their hands they pointed above, 
where at a distance I saw two bright crowns, all 
lighted as it were with diamonds. At this moment I 
awoke, and, as I opened my eyes, I thought I heard 
a slight rustling in the room, like the noise made by a 
bird in fl3^ng, only it seemed to be much lighter. 
The dream made such an impression upon me, that I 
got up, and went to my father s room — he was dead, 
and on his lips was the same expression as I had seen 
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in my sleep. The appearance of vacancy of mind^ 
which for the last few days had been increasing was 
gone, and in its stead was a look of deep and happy 
thought" 

It was a strange dream," I remarked. 

Yes," he replied, thoughtfully; "but perhaps it 
was more than a dream! — He was buried in holy 
groimd, and a small wooden cross at his head marks 
the resting-place of one who died in the faith and 
fear of God, and who, although doubtless with many 
imperfections, was a sincere follower of our crucified 
Lord. The inscription I carved with my own hand : 
k is, 

The old man had proceeded thus far in his narra- 
tive when, apparently overpowered by some deep 
feelings within, he continued silent for some minutes. 
At length, drawing his hand across his forehead, he 
resumed his tale : — 

" As soon as our father was gone, my sister and self 
resolved to look out for situations, where we might 
obtain a respectable livelihood; and for this purpose 
I went to the Bishop for his advice and assistance. 
Nothing could be kinder than the reception he gave 
me ; and he said that if I would return to him in s^ 
few days, he in the meantime would make enquiries,, 
and endeavour to procure situations for us. 

BB 
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^^At the appointed time I went, and he said that 

the Duke of was willing to take us into his 

estahUshment at the Bishop's recommendation, and 
that as soon as we had made the necessary arrange- 
ments, we might enter on our new places. We had 
little to arrange, and in a few days started to Castle 
, where my sister was placed under the house- 
keeper, and I was sent into the garden. 

"We lived in the service of his Grace for many 
years, experiencing numerous acts of kindness, till 
step by step we each of us reached the head place in 
our respective departments, my sister being the chief 
housekeeper and I holding the first situation as gar- 
dener. 

" It is needless to enter minutely into the future 
events of my life. I had many trials, but many com- 
forts ; and during the latter period of my service, had 
great opportunities of indulging my favorite pursuit 
of reading, in the prosecution of which I received 
great advantages from my kind patron the Bishop, 
who not only provided me with books, but, by his 
frequent letters, in a measure directed my studies : this 
will account for the species of literature you observe 
on my shelf. 

" At length, our good old master died, and as we 
were getting on in years, myself and sister determined 
to retire for the rest of our days into some small 
cottage, where we might give ourselves up more 
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unreservedly to the service of God, and make a due 
preparation for our departure from this life. 

"From some strange coincidence we pitched our 
tent at Bolton, and there in the enjoyment of daily 
prayer at church, and attendance on some of the poor, 
together with other quiet and homely pursuits, we 
find a happiness which, perhaps, we should not disco- 
ver in other scenes that appear more likely to aiford 

" It is very surprising, indeed," I said, " that you, 
who were brought up at the mountain's side, and have 
a heart and mind to appreciate the works of nature, 
should be content to settle down amid the smoke and 
filth of such a town as Bolton." 

"Yes," he replied, "no doubt it is surprising in 
many respects. But I trust that my affections are 
daily becoming more fixed on the everlasting hills, and 
the streams that proceed from out the throne of God : 
and although there is great delight in the sight of 
waving woods, and flowing streams, and the blue 
mountains of my father-land ; yet I feel that a man 
like myself may be more usefully employed here than 
elsewhere; and under an abiding impression of the 
awful but comforting words of our Lord, recorded by 
St. Matthew, xxv. 35, — " I was an hungred, and ye 
gave Me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took Me in : naked, and ye 
clothed Me : I was sick, and ye visited Mc : I was in 
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prison and ye came unto Me," — I derive a higher and 
holier delight from living in such scenes as those in 
which we first met, than I do from any thing else on 
earth." 

At this point the old man stopped, and on the fol- 
lowing morning took his leave for Bolton ; where he 
is still engaged in the same pious and unobtrusive 
works of charity and goodness which first introduced 
him to my notice. 
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